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MITCHELL, S. WEIR, M..D. 

The Adventures of Francois. The latest novel 
by Dr. Mitchell. A dramatic and. picturesque 
story of the French Revolution. ‘With fifteen 
ilhistrations by André Castaigne. | r2mo, $1.50. 
Far in the Forest. - A new. edition of one of the 
best of Dr. Mitchell’s novels, with an additional 
chapter. 12mo, 302 pages, $1.50. . 


HARRISON, MRS. BURTON. 


THE CENTURY CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Sold. by all dealers ‘or sent postpaid on receipt of -price 
by The Century Co., Union. Square, New York. # # # 
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Good Americans. A strong story of New York ' 


society, with interesting plot and crisp dialogue. 
I2mo, 220 pages, $1.25. 


, PARLOA, MARIA. 


Home Economics. A handbook on household 

management by one of the best writers on domes- 

tic subjects. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 
WOOLSEY, THEODORE S. 

America’s Foreign Policy. A-series of impor- 


tant and timely papers, dealing largely with the re-. - 


lations between America and Spain. 12mo, $1.25. 


LONG, JOHN .LUTHER. 
Madame Butterfly. A collection of five delight- 
ful stories about Japan, full of local color. Fron- 
tispiece in tint and decorated cover. 16mo, $1.25. 


GRAY, DAVID. / 
Gallops. .A collection of piquant stérjes. about 
horses. 16mo, 226 pages, with frontispiece, $1.25. 


WHITMARSH, H. PHELPS. 
The World’s Rough Hand. )A hic’ and 
picturesque account of adventures in Australia 
and onthe ocean. remo, 233 pages, $1.25. 


ELIOT, CHARLES W. ; 
Educational Reform. . A collection of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s Essays and Addresses, all. bearing 
on educational topics. 8vo, 418 pages, $2.00. 


HOLDEN, EDWARD S. 
A Primer of He for Americans. A 
concise and authoritative handbook, especially 
useful to all interested. in. patriotic societies. 
With 24 plates.. 16mo, 105 pages; $1.00. ‘ 
MORTON, AGNES H. 5g 
Our Conversational Circle. With introduction 
‘by Hamilton W. Mabie. A.familiar essay on the 
art of conversation, writtén in a bright and attrac- 
tive style. 16mo, about 225 pages, $z.25. 
- New Editions. 
STOCKTON, FRANK R. : 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 


Aleshine, and its sequel, Fhe Dusantes.. A 
new illustrated edition of one of the .best and 


most characteristic of ‘Mr. Stockton's works.’ 


With new pictures by Frederick Dorr Steele. 
12mo, 239 pages, $1.50. ‘3 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack. The great Ameri- 
can classic, issued in the dainty Thumb-Nail 
Series. Edited by BENJAMIN E. SMITH. With 
poe and facsimile. 250 pages, full stamped 
eather, $1.00. , 


DICKENS, CHARLES. - 
The Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens's delight- 
ful classic issued in the dainty Thumb-Nail Series. 
With. an introduction by JOSEPH: JEFFERSON. 
Frontispiece by C. M. Relyea. 248 pages, $1.00. 

TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE. ri 

-.Democracy in America. A new edition, with 
an Introduction by President DANIEL C. GIL- 
MAN of Johns Hopkins University. With a por- 
trait. wo volumes, $5.00. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
INGERSOLL, ERNEST. 
The Book of the Ocean. A timely and hand-. 
some volume telling all about the ocean and its* 
inhabitants, early voyages, the navy, etc. Square, 
octavo, 279 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


CLOUD, VIRGINIA WOODWARD. 
Down Durley Lane. Twenty humorous ballads, 
with charming illustrations by Reginald Birch. 
Square octavo, about Ioo pages, price $1.50. 
JACKSON, GABRIELLE E. 
Denise and Ned Toodles. A delightful sto: 
for girls. Beautifully illustrated by ~C. 
, Relyea. r12mo, 224 pages, $1.25. 


* BROOKS, NOAH. 


The Story of Marco Polo, Retold in an in- 
teresting way from the original... Illustrated by. 
Drake. 1amo, cloth, 247 pages, $1.50. 

FEZANDIE, CLEMENT. 

.. Through the Earth. .An exciting story of the 
Jules Verne order, based on scientific investiga- - 
tions. Illustrated. 12mo, 238 pages, $1.50. 

HUGHES, RUPERT. 

The Lakerim Athletic Club. -A: rattling story 
about real boys who havé all sorts of seasonable 


| --games)and -contests: Fully illustrated by C. M. 


elyea. 12mo, 286 pages, $1,50. 
TROWBRIDGE, J. T. 
Two Biddicut Boys. A lively story for boys 
and girls, with an interesting and novel plot. 
. Ilustrated by Rogers. 12mo, 286 pages, $1.50. 


In Preparation. 
HILL, ROBERT T. 
Cuba and Porto Rico. The author is a mem- 
ber. of the. United States Geological Survey, and 
made many trips to the ‘West Indies: in associa- 
~ tion with Prof. Alexander Agassiz. This will be 
a standard book on the subject of the West In- 
dianIslands. 500 pages, 160 illustrations, $3.00. 
BUNYAN, JOHN. 
The Pilgrim’s.Progress.. A new: edition, richly 
illustrated by the brothers Rhead, Large 12mo, 240 
pages, cloth, $1.50, Edition de luxe, in colors, $5.00. 
GILMAN, DANIEL C. 
University Problems. A collection of impoi- 
tant essays and addresses by the President. of 
Johns Hopkins University, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
RIS, JACOB A. 
Out of Mulberry St. New York tenement-house 
life.. About 300 pages, 16mo, $1.25. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


WAR MEMORIES OF 
AN ARMY CHAPLAIN 


By H.C. TrumBuL1L, D.D. With 14 full-page illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


“The book abounds in significant and entertaining incidents, 
and is thoroughly enjoyable from cover to cover.”-»The Outlook. 


“Dr. Trumbull has a keen Reet and vivid powers of descrip- 


tion and narration is incomparably the best Chap- 
ain’s story which ‘the ‘great war has produced.”—Boston Journal. 


THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By EpMonpD STAPFER, Protessor in the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology at Paris. Translated by 
Louise Seymour Houghton. 12mo, $1.25. 

“So lucid, so learned a study that it is distinctly a valuable ad 
dition to the already priceless literature that clusters around the 
name of the world’s Saviour.”— Christian Adrocate. 


Already published; each, 12mo, $1.25. 

Jesus Christ Before His Ministry 
Jesus Christ During His Ministry . 

‘The three volumes constitute together a life of Christ ; it is 
constructive rather than critical, and aims to give rather a = 
traiture of the lite than either a discussion of doubtful question 
ora criticism on the Gospel narrative. This gi se is well rr 
complished. Like Stalker’s “ Life of Christ” in this respect, it is 
much fuller and more complete in its treatment. For a simple 


but carefully studied i of the events we know of no better 
book than thi:.”— The Outlook. 


THE GOEDE VROUW OF MANA-HA-TA 
At Home and in Society. 1609-1760.. By Mrs. J. K. 
VAN RENSSELAER. 8vO, $2.00. 
‘Mrs. Van Rensselaer deserves to be congratulated upon the 
a. with which = has —_—— a task attended oy 


dinary difficulties. . The result is really de- 
lightful.”—Philadelphia Cail. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SACRED 
THEOLOGY 
By ABRAHAM KuypPER, D.D., Free University, Am- 
sterdam. Translated by Rev. J. Hendrik de 
Vries, M.A. Introduction by Prof. Benjamin 
B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $4.00. 
This admirable translation discusses all those questions which 


concern the place of theology among the sciences and the nature 
of theology as a science. 


YESTERDAY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By JosepH EARLE STEVENS. Fourth Edition. With 
32 full-page illustrations from photographs by 
the author. I2mo, $1.50. 

“This volume, written in the racy style of intimate correspond- 


ence, gives just that information concerning the eats 
which everybody wants to know.”—Philadelphia Pres. 


THEORIES OF THE WILL 
By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 12m0, $1.50. 
Mr. Alexander’s new volume gives a concise account of the de- 


velopment of the various theories of the will from the earliest 
days of Greek thought to the middle of the present century. 
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The Latest and the Best 


Nelson’s New Series 
of Teachers’ Bibles. 


New Illustrations, New Concordance, 
New. Helps, New Maps. 


These TEACHERS’ BIBLES contain THE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY, written by LEADING SCHOLARS 
in AMERICA and GREAT BRITAIN, a NEW INDEXED 

* BIBLE ATLAS. 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND A NEW COMBINED CON)#Q2DANCE TO THE 
AUTHORIZED AND REVIS~\ VERSIONS. 

= |, Sunday-School Times 

SOLY BIBLE, Sept. 17th, 1898, says: 

rast he Nelson Teachers’ 

p is of high grade. 

Illustrated Bible 

sury is a collection 

elps more full than 

others, and showing 

at care in preparation. 

= pees example, any one who 

will compare its treatment of the g/ 'y, the topography, the 

astronomy, zodlogy, mineralogy, botan¥ywr the antiquities of the 

Bible, with similar matter to be found anywhere else, will find the 

comparison greatly to the credit of this Bible. . Another 

especial excellence is that its Concordance covers the Revised 
Version as well as the old Version.” 

Prices front $1.25 to $7.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write for a Compiete List, giving sizes of Type, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 


R. H. RUSSELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


By Edmond Rostand. Theauthorized edition. Translated from 








vopyngutbdition. 
**Of all the 


The 
i dependent. 
350 Allustrations 





the French by Gladys Thomas, assisted by Mary F. Guillemard..: 


Price, $1.00. 
SKETCHES AND CARTOONS. 
Mr. Gibson’s new book for 1898. Large folio, 12x18 inches. 
ce, $5.00. 
Price, $10.00. 
THE ADVENTURES OF LADY URSULA, 
By Anthony Hope, Price, $1.50. 
SOUVENIR; MAUDE ADAMS 
In the Little Minister. 
LONDON ‘TYPES. 


By William Nicholson. Popular edition. Lithographed in colors. 
on stout carvridge paper. Price, $1.50, 


COMICAL COONS. 


A new book in black and white, by E. W, Kemble. Board cover. 
buckram back. Price, $1,25. 


A COON ALPHABET. 


In black and white, with — “py E.. W. Kemble. Cover in 
color. Price, $1.00. 


GOLF CALENDAR. 


By Edward Penfield. Nine designs in color. 10x18 inches. 


Price, 

THE HOLLOW TREE. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine, profusely illustrated by J. M. Condé, 
icturing the life of the’ oon, the *Possum and the Crow, who 
nhabited the holiow tree. Price, $1.:5. 


Any of the above sent, carriage paid, on receipt of price. New de- 
scriptive catalogue now ready. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 


3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 


Price, 25 cents. 


$1.50. 
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D, APPLETON AND COMPANY'S - 
NEW BOOKS. 





A Herald of the West. 


A Romance of 1812. By J. A. ALTSHELER, author 
of ‘‘A Soldier of Manhattan” and ‘ The 
Sun of Saratoga.’’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The author’s brilliant success in this country aud in England as 

a writer of American historical romances will direct especial at- 

tention to his new book, which embodies his most ambitious work. 

He opens with some interesting pictures of social life and politi- 

cal conditions in Washington just before the War of 1812, and later 

the reader gains an insight into the contemporary life of Phila- 
delphia, New York. and Boston. The passages dealing with the 
war itself include singularly vivid and dramatic accounts of the 
capture of Washington by the British, and the battle of New 
Orleans, both noteworthy contributions to American literature. 


The American Revolution, 
1763-1783. 


Being the Chapters and Passages relating to 
America from the author’s ‘History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century.” By 
WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LEcky, M.P., 
author of ‘‘ The History of European Mor- 
als,” ‘‘Democracy and Liberty,” *‘ Ration- 
alism in Europe,’’. etc. Arranged and 
edited, with Historical and Biographical 
Notes, by James Albert Woodburn, Profess- 
or of American History and Politics in In- 
diana University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Widower. 


By W. E. Norris, author of ‘‘ Marietta’s Mar- 
riage,’’ ‘‘ The Dancer in Yellow,’’ ‘* A Vic- 
tim of Good Luck,’’ etc. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. No. 250, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 


Philip’s Experiments; or, 
Physical Science at Home. 


By JoHN TROWBRIDGE, author of ‘‘ What is Elec- 
tricity?’ Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The writer's object in this book ‘is to show that a little of the 
time that a youth has outside of the schoolroom may, if devoted 
to simple investigations under proper guidance, produce impor- 
tant and far-reaching results of permanent educational value. In- 
terest in Nature and science may be aroused in walks with an in- 
teresting companion. “ Philip’s Experiments” will show how 
much a parent can accomplish in the formation of a son’s tastes 
with a little wisely directed effort. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or, they will be sent 
by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW -YoRK. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS... 


Looking Backward. 


By EpwWArRD BELLAMY. New Edition, 
with a portrait of Mr. Bellamy, and a Biograph- 
ical Sketch by SYLVESTER BAXTER. I2mo, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

The recent death of Mr. Bellamy calls attention anew to 
this remarkable story, which has had a wider reading than 
almost any other American book of this generation, and which 
one critic felicitously pronounced ‘‘a marvelous story com- 


bined with social philosophy and a forecast of the millen- - 
nium.” 


he Blindman’s World, 


And Other Stories. By EpWArRD BEL- 
With a Prefatory Chapter by Mr. How- 
I2mo, $1.50. 

The fifteen stories in this book. are thoroughly interesting, 
and have in large measure the humane imagination and the 


eager purpose of improving social conditions which distin- 
guish all of Mr. Bellamy’s writings. 


Dorothy Deane. 


A Story for Children. By ELLEN OLNEY 

Kirk, author of ‘*‘ The Story of Margaret Kent,” 
etc. With illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs, Kirk here shows that she can write as interesting 

stories for children as for older readers. The girls in it are 


very real girls,and the story is natural, wholesome, rich in 
fun, and prettily illustrated. 


Hy man Immortality. 


Two Supposed Objections to the Doc- 
trine. By WILLIAM JAMEs, Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Harvard University. 16mo, $1.00. 

Dr. James considers two points supposed by some persons 
to militate against the doctrine of human immortality—phys- 
ical death and the innumerable host of human beings. His 
treatment of the subject 1s original and of profound interest. 


Stories of the Cherokee 
Hills. 


By MAuRICcE THOMPSON, author of ‘‘ A Tallahas- 
see Girl,” etc. With eight full-page illustrations 
by E. W. KEMBLE. 12mo, $1.50. 


These stories belong to the same general place and time 
with Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘‘ Home Tales."’ They are 
mostly stories of masters and slaves, whose relations are usu- 
ally friendly, with some fantastic or humorous element; and 
the stories, witn Mr. Kemble’s illustrations, make a very at- 
tractive book. 


LAMY. 
ELLS. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosrton, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Chairman Jones of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee has 
appointed ex-Governor Altgeld 
of Illinois, ex-Governor Stone of Missouri, 
Senator Allen, of Nebraska, and Senator 
Teller, of Colorado, ‘‘a committee on ways 
and means to further the cause of bimetal- 
ism’’ and the overthrow of Republican rule, 
These gentlemen have employed ‘‘Coin” 
Harvey as general manager of the work. 
The State Convention of the Massachusetts 
Democrats was controlled by ex-Congress- 
man George Fred Williams. Its platform 
reaffirms ‘‘ with emphasis and profound con- 
viction’’ the national platform of 1896, calls 
for the unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio_of 16 to 1, denounces ‘‘imperialism, 
whether within or without the dominion of 
the United States,” and advocates the public 
ownership of street railways and of plants 
for the distribution of water, light, heat and 
power, The Republicans of Massachusetts 
renominated the present Governor of the 
State. Their platform commends the Presi- 
dent, the army and the navy. ‘‘ We have 
heard with deep concern,”’ it says, ‘‘asser- 
tions that the hardships of our soldiers have 
been aggravated by official incompetence and 
neglect. We indorse the action of the Pres- 
ident in providing fora thorough and search- 
ing investigation.’’ One sentence in the 
strong paragraph affirming the party’s sup- 
port of sound money is: ‘‘ All our currency 
must rest upon the single gold standard.”’ 
The peoples freed from Spanish tyranny must 
not be returned to Spain, say the Massachu- 
setts Republicans, who ‘‘desire that the 
negotiations now in progress be soconducted 
and terminated as to secure tothe Philippine 
Islands and to Cuba in amplest measure the 
blessing of liberty and _ self-government.”’ 


The Politi- 
cal Field. 


_ The defeat of the Silverites in the Connecti- 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


cut Democratic Convention has been followed 
by the retirement of the Bryanite Chairman 
of the State Committee, and the election in 
his place of a Gold Standard Democrat of 
high character, whose influence has been 
exerted for honesty in politics, and for the 
improvement of the State’s inequitable rep- 
resentative system. 





In response to the Com- 
mittee which informed 
him that. he had been 
nominated to be Governor, Colonel Roose- 
velt, on the 4th inst., said that he should 
hold himself responsible to the people be- 
cause he knew that the nomination came 
from them. National issues, he continued, 
were paramount—honest money, protection 
to American industry, the upbuilding of the 
merchant marine, the strengthening of the 
army and the navy so that they should be equal 
to any demand upon them, ‘‘as we work out 
our destiny.” On the following evening, at 
a great meeting in Carnegie Hall, he was in- 
troduced by ex-Minister Woodford, who de- 
clared in the course of his remarks that the 
American flag would remain ,in Manila Bay. 
Having said at the beginning of his speech 
that this was a campaign for good govern- 
ment, Colonel Roosevelt defined, as follows, 
his policy: ‘‘ So far as in. me lies, I shall see 
that every branch of the Government under 
me is administered with integrity and capac-— 
ity; and when I deal with any public servant 
I shall not be very patient with him if he’ 
lacks capacity; and short, indeed, will be his 
shrift it he lacks integrity. I shall feel most 
deeply my responsibility to the people.” 
Nearly all of his address was devoted to na- 
tional issues. He made an earnest argument’ 
for building up the navy and enlarging the 


The New York 
Campaign. 
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army, in order that ample preparation for de- 
fense might prevent war. President Seth 
Low, of Columbia University, urged Inde- 


pendents to examine Colonel Roosevelt's 


record. Mr. Joseph H. Choate asserted at 
the beginning of an entertaining speech that 
the candidate’s ‘‘ neck was too stiff to receive 
any collar but his own.’’ On the 4th inst. 
Judge Van Wyck acknowledged official no- 
tice of his nomination in a brief and conven- 
tional address, reserving a full expression of 
his views for another time. Mayor Van 
Wyck’s Commissioners of Accounts prefer 
charges against the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, who were in authori- 
ty during Mayor Strong’s term. These 
charges relate to the contracts for asphalt 
paving. The Mayor declares that the De- 
partment was ‘‘honeycombed with fraud,’’ 
and expresses a determination to break up an 
alleged combination of paving companies even 
if ‘‘the guilty shall be driven to the .peni- 
tentiary.” The accused officers deny that 
they deserve any censure. 





‘The outbreak of the Chippewa 
Indians last week at the reserva- 
tion on theshores of Lake Leech, 
Cass Co., Minn., has turned out to bea very 
serious affair. The long standing causes 
which brought about the present outbreak 
are treated thoroughly elsewhere, as well as 
the present conditions of the Indians. The 
immediate cause, however, was an expedition 
from Walker to Bear Island, Lake Leech, 
where it was understood a band of Indiana 
had procured arms and ammunition, and 
were threatening to make an attack very 
soon on the whites. On arrival Lieutenant 
Humphrey saw his force would be insufficient 
and sent back for re-enforcements. Eighty 
more men were sent, and a landing was 
made. As no one of the enemy could be 
found the troops prepared for dinner, when 
accidentally a soldier discharged a gun, and 
immediately the Indians arose from their 
ambush and made an attack. The fighting 
was furious for forty-five minutes, and then 
the red men retreated to cover. The troops 
lost six killed, among whom was Major Wil- 
kinson, who had just returned unharmed 
from Santiago, and eleven wounded, The 
loss of the Indians is unknown, but is be- 


Indian 
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lieved to be considerably larger. The whole 
county is in an uproar, and a general uprising 
and massacre are feared. Governor Clough 
has asked aid from Washington; but his 
request was apparently not honored to his 
own satisfaction, for he sent a telegram sub- 
sequently to Adjutant-General Corbin, in 
which he remarks: ‘‘The soldiers are here . 
and willing and ready to go; but as you have 


_revoked your order of yesterday you can do 


what you like with your soldiers. The State 
of Minnesota will try to get along without 
the assistance of the War Department in 
the future.’’ He also is reported to have 
said: ‘‘I wili issue a call for volunteers. I 
am tired of doing business with Washington. 
There is too much red tape about it.’’ All 
the white residents have removed from the 
agency to Walker; but the Indians are roam- 
ing about in small bands well armed, and 
still hold Bear Island. They refuse to give 
themselves up, and it may be several months 
before they can be pacified. 





The Commission for investi- 
gating the conduct of the 
war has been holding its ses- 
sions in Washington during the week. Ex- 
Governor Beaver has done most of the ques- 
tioning, tho Captain Howell, Dr. Connor and 
others have taken part. The witnesses called 
have been Maj.-Gen. Joseph Wheeler, who 
told of his experiences in Cuba and at Mon- 
tauk Point; Brig.-Gen. H. V. Boynton, who 
has been at Camp Thomas, Chickamauga; 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, who testified as to the 
situation in Cuba, and Dr. Giffin, Chief Sur- 
geon at Camp Thomas. It is impossible to 
give even a summary of the enormous amount 
of testimony given, but it may be character- 
ized as almost wholly favorable to the Gov- 
ernment, General Wheeler was longest on 
the stand and maintained that on the whole 
the situation was fully as good as could be 
expected, perhaps better, and claimed that 
the greater part of the criticisms and charges 
were not well founded. That there had been 
suffering he admitted, but not more than was 
under all the circumstances inevitable; and 
he affirmed that in his observation he saw no 
omission that ordinary prudence of a com- 
mander or foresight of an intelligent head of 
staff could have obviated. As to Camp 
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Wikoff he approved the site, condemned the 
monopoly of the Long Island Road, acknowl- 
edged the existence of wrongdoing, distress 
and suffering, but said that it was remedied 
as soon as known, General Boynton’s tes- 
timony was as to the original healthfulness 
of Chickamauga Park and the purity of the 
water-supply. He claimed that the typhoid 
fever was brought from the outside. Gener- 
al Lee spoke in hearty praise of the general 
conduct ofthewar. Dr, Giffin said that the 
sinks were in some cases too near the kitch- 
ens, that the hospital tents were too crowded, 
that the contract surgecus should have been 
examined, and that it was a mistake to locate 
sO many men at Camp Thomas, There has 
been some criticism of the questions of the 
commission as being leading questions, and 
indicating by their form the kind of answer 
that was desired, which was given in each 
case. General Wheeler’s testimony was the 
most complete and direct. 





The yellow fever situation 
in Mississippi is. becoming 
very serious. Its area has extended so much 
that infection seems to be general through- 
out the State, and refugees, estimated at 
20,000 in ‘number, are in Northern cities 
anxiously awaiting colder weather. It has 
extended in Jackson until one case was 
found within a hundred yards of the State 
Capitol. Each day brings news of newly in- 
fected sections, and all hope of confining the 
infection has been given up, and even in- 
spection has practically ceased. The State 
Board of Health is devoting its resources to 
relief of sufferers and the securing of nurses. 
At the capital the work ofenrolling immune 
nurses, under the Howard Association, goes 
on; but the supply is by no means equal to 
the demand. The Governor has fled in 
terror from Jackson, .and the State govern- 
ment is administered from the small town of 
Brandon, twelve miles distant, communica- 
tion with which appears to be chiefly by tel- 
ephone. The Governor has appealed to the 
President for assistance, 
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The President has decided that 
the Spaniards must surrender 
their authority in Porto Rico 
on or before the 18th inst., and the Span- 
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ish Commissioners at Havana will be told~ 
that he expects the evacuation of the is- 
land to be completed by December Ist. 
The Spaniards say that they cannot conve-— 
niently remove all their troops from Cuba ~ 
before April 1st. There are about 125,000 
Spanish regulars and nearly 80,000 volun- 
teers on the island. Gen. Calixto Garcia, 
with his staff and an escort of sixty men, is 
visiting the insurgent camps, striving to allay 
dissatisfaction and to interest the men in an 
attempt to procure from the Government at 
Washington a loan to be used in paying off 
a majority of them. He declines to bea 
delegate to the Cuban Convention because 
he does not recognize the authority of those 
who called it. The first session, it is said, 
may not be held until the 2othinst. A large 
majority of the delegates elected are opposed 
to even temporary military control of the is- 
land by the United States. They ask for 
immediate and complete independence. The 
insurgent soldiers are suffering greatly for 
want of food. Many of them have deserted 
and become bandits in the hills. In certain 
districts those who desire to work are pre- 
vented by their comrades from doing so. 
Owing to the lawlessness of the insurgent 
guerillas there is a reign of terror on the 
sugar plantations. Protests against the oc- 
cupation of the island by American troops 
are becoming more numerous and emphatic. 
General Garcia has lost his old influence in 
some districts because of his affiliation with 
American commanders. General Perez has 
undertaken to disband and disarm his forcesin 
the vicinity of Guantanamo, but many of his 
men have deserted. Owing to a misunder- 
standing about a brief postponement of the 
date of evacuation at Manzanilla, a collision 
between the Spanish garrison and a battalion 
of Americans from Santiago was with diffi- 
culty averted on the 7thinst. Dispatches 
from Havana settled the controversy, and 
the Americans did not take possession unti 
the 1oth. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee will be in com- 
mand at Havana, but the entire army of oc- 
cupation will be under the command of Gen- 
eral Wade. The President’s Special Com- 
missioner to Cuba, Robert P. Porter, has re- 
turned with his report, not yet published; 
and Dr. H. K. Carroll, the Commissioner to 
Porto Rico, has just started. 
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The Peace Commissioners at 
Paris have held sessions 
through the week. As they 
have been secret, it is impossible to make 
any positive statements as to what has been 
accomplished, altho negotiations have ad- 
vanced beyond the preliminaries. There 
was a statement that the American Commis- 
sioners had made a demand which required 
reference to Madrid, and which created some 
consternation in that city. The most impor- 
tant event is the arrival in Paris of General 
Merritt with his report as to the situation in 
the Philippines. There are all sorts of ru- 
mors as to the desires of General Merritt 
and Admiral Dewey; but there has been no 
authorized public statement. There have 
been a number of curtesies,-including an 
invitation from President Faure to the 
American Commissioners to visit the Long- 
champs race-course on Sunday, which was 
declined with thanks. The French papers 
discuss the questions at issue in a somewhat 
alarmist way; but the German press takes a 
more friendly view, some of the: strongest 
papers advocating American possession of 


The Paris 
Commission. 


he Philippines, and disapproving of any 
action by Germany contrary to such annexa- 


tion. There have been in this country fora 
few days a couple of representatives of Agui- 
naldo, who have sailed for Paris in the hope 
of putting the claims of the insurgents before 
the Peace Commission. They sought audi- 


ence here, but were not successful. 





In Spain the attitude is one of wait- 
ing for any possible alleviation of 
the situation to come from the Peace Com- 
mission. The hope, however, appears to be 
growing:less. According to the Madrid 
correspondents of English papers even those 
who have been confident that by some means 
relief would come, are losing heart and are 
beginning to realize that this country, while 
curteous and moderate, is very firm and 
fully intends to carry out its plans. The 
plan suggested, that Spain dispose of any re- 
maining islands to the highest bidder, it is 
reported, has had the effect of making 
France in favor of American annexation as 
far preferable toleaving them a bone of con- 
tention among the Powers. The financial 
situation calls for new plans, and negotiations 
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are making for a Franco-Belgian loan, 
Under heavy pressure from representations 
of industrial bodies at Barcelona the tax on 
exports has been suspended; but the ‘war tax 
is continued, on the ground that the war did 
not cease with the armistice. The examina- 
tion as to the destruction of the Spanish 
fleets, it is expected, will take eight or ten 
months, and meanwhile Admiral Cervera has 
been elected a life member of the Spanish 
Senate. The Government has authorized 
the sale of Spanish war vessels in Cuban 
waters to San Domingo or any other Power 
that may want them. 





The International Commis- 
sioners in session at Quebec 
decided to adjourn on the 
1oth inst., until November Ist, and the next 
meeting will be held in Washington, On the 
6th inst. Senator Fairbanks, Chairman of 
the American side of the Commission, as- 
serted that all statements which had been 
published concerning the Commission’s ac- 
tion with respect to any of the questions 
under consideration had been untrustworthy 
and without any official warrant. It is re- 
ported that an agreement has been reached 
as to reciprocal reductions of tariff duties on 
fourteen products, and that in return for 
privileges given to American fishermen on the 
Canadian Atlantic Coast, concessions facili- 
tating the marketing of Canadian fish in the 
United States and in Porto Rico will be 
granted. But such an arrangement would 
involve a reduction or the removal of the 
American duties on Canadian fish, and it has 
been inferred from remarks of certain Com- 
missioners that the duties on fish willbe re- 
tained. Daniel H. McMillan, of Buffalo, 
representing American maltsters, asks the 
Commission to remove the American duty 
on Canadian barley. The Canadian manu- 
facturers of bicycles urge that the Canadian 
duty on American bicycles shall be increased. 
The restrictions concerning the construction 
or use of ships of war on the Great Lakes may 
be made less severe: British Columbia vig- 
orously opposes any settlement of the seal- 
ing controversy by the purchase of Canadian 
sealers’ vessels and outfits, anda suppression 
of theindustry. It is still probable, however, 
that a settlement on this basis will be made. 
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The Alaska Commercial Company’s report 
shows that the Canadian sealers have taken 
only 10,000 skins this season, and that the 
number taken by the Russians and Japanese 
has been very smal]. On the evening of 
the 6th the American Commissioners en- 
tertained their Canadian associates and the 
chief officers of the Dominion at an _ elabo- 
rate banquet. 





The return to this country of 
the engineers employed on the 
Nicaragua Canal route during 
the rainy season has been followed by the 
publication of reports that theestimated cost 
of the projected canal has again been reduced 
—this time to the neighborhood of $100,- 
000,000—by changes based upon their dis- 
coveries. The activity of the agents or rep- 
resentatives of the Panama Canal Company 
has become quite noticeable. American en- 
gineers employed by the. company as mem- 
bers of an advisory technical commission 
have published long reports as to the com- 
pany’s plans and estimates, and thé progress 
recently made in the work of construction. 
They assert that the canal can be completed 
in eight years at a cost of about $100,000,- 
ooo. Realizing that there will not be traffic 
enough for two canals, and that the Panama 
project would be affected injuriously if the 
United States should undertake to construct 
a canal on the Nicaragua route, the represen- 
tatives of the Panama Company argued that 
their route is much to be preferred. It is 
reported in Washington that the Panama 
Company is about to ask our Government’to 
buy its rights and all its property on the 
Isthmus, 
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A new cause of uneasiness and 
alarm has arisen in Paris, For 
some time there has been trouble 
among the workmen employed on the Exhi- 
bition buildings, but during the week it has 
developed into a strike of very serious pro- 
portions. It is said that there are at least 
80,000 men out, and they are using every 
effort to paralyze every branch’ of industry. 
Not only the Exhibition, but a number of 
private buildings and the railroads are af- 
fected,and there is fear of the movement’s ex- 
tending to the docks at Havre. A serious 
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factor in the movement is the bitterness of 
the men and the violencethey use at times to 
carry their ends; but still more alarming is 
the possible political significance. The Gov- 
ernment has taken prompt action. It has 
offered to fill the places of engine-drivers 
with military engineers and to provide bread 
if the bakers strike, and the Municipal Coun- - 
cil has ‘called on the Prefect of the Seine to 
cancel all contracts unless work is resumed 
within twenty-four hours, It has also called 
to Paris 10,000 troops in addition to the 
large force already there. It isthisthat has 
caused the greatest fear on the part of many. 
Should the strikers become violent and the 


military be forced to interfere, it is impossi- . ° 


ble to say how far.the trouble might go. It 
might result in a military occupation, which 
in the present state of public feeling might 
easily be turned into a military dictatorship. 
Ex-Premier Meline, at a banquet, uttered a 
warning against anything that might weaken 
the army. The first steps toward a revision 
of the Dreyfus trial have been taken, but 
there is no expectation of an opentrial. 





The Turkish troops are to with- 
draw from Crete. On October 
5th, the four Powers still interest- 
ed in the questions, England, Russia, France 
and Italy—Germany and Austria having 
withdrawn—presented to the Sultanademand 
that they be withdrawn within a month, and 
that an answer be given withina week. With 
the demand, it is reported that there went a 
threat that if it was not complied with the 
Sultan’s sovereign rights in the island would 
cease. There was much protesting and 
grumbling at Constantinople, and Russia’s 
statement, made some time ago, that she 
was Opposed to violent measures, was pub- 
lished conspicuously, and there was appar- 
ent hope that it would result in some allevia- 
tion; but it did not, and after a few days the 
required answer was given. Many of the in- 
habitants of all classes are reported to be 
leaving the island, and the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics have removed many of their 
valuables to places of safety. Influential 
Moslems, however, assert that there is no 
cause for apprehension, as the consent of the 
Sultan to the withdrawal of the troops has 
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thoroughly cowed the populace. The Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus, the new American Minister, 
has arrived at Constantinople. 





Interest in regard to the Upper 
Nile situation has been stimu- 
lated by the publication in 
London of the official correspondence. In 
December of last year, the Brstish Minister 
at Paris officially notified the French Minis- 
try that Great Britain ‘‘must not be under- 
stood to admit that any other Power than 
Great Britain had any claim to occupy any 
part of the valley of the Nile,” and received 
a reply that in the present circumstances 
France ‘‘cannot refrain from repeating the 
reservation it has never failed to express 
every time a question relating to the Nile 
Valley has been brought forward.” From 
this time on there was nothing until August, 
when Lord Salisbury instructed Lord Cromer 
in dealing with French or Abyssinian au- 
thorities that might be met, to do or say 
nothing that could in any way imply recog- 
nition of any title to possession by France or 
Abyssinia of any portion of the Nile Valley. 
A little later the British Government was 
informed that the French Government had 
instructed Major Marchand to be careful to 
abstain from all action that might cause 
local difficulties, and to consider him- 
self an ‘‘emissary of civilization’’ with- 
out any authority to decide questions 
between the Governments. There are pub- 
lished, also, the full reports by General 
Kitchener in regard to the discovery of 
the French at Fashoda, their refusal to with- 
draw or haul down the French flag without 
special authority from Paris, and the state- 
ment that unquestionably the whole com- 
mand would have been destroyed had the 
victory at Omdurman been two weeks later. 
The whole tone of the French correspond- 
ence under M. Delcassé is very curteous, 
while that of Lord Salisbury is exceptionally 
firm, so that there is a general feeling that 
the matter will be amicably settled. The 
great danger is felt to arise from the pecu- 
liarly disturbed situation in Paris, where pop- 
ular feeling is in a very excited condition. 
A new street has received the name of 
Fashoda, and this appears to indicate a 
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popular demand which the Government just 
now may find it difficult to meet. The 
Khalifa, it is reported, has been heard from 
in concealment in the forest with Osman 
Digna, and a small escort, three days’ march 
west of the river, while the mountaineers 
have refused to have any dealing with him, 
and the Arab tribes are all hostile. 





The Chinese Emperor is deposed, 
not dead. Early in the week there 
were current the most sensational stories. It 
was said that the Dowager Empress had 
called him to her, had charged him with lack 
of filial duty, and intimated that the best 
thing for him to do would be to drink a cup 
of poison which stood on the table. At last 
out of the confused mass of rumors came the 
official announcement that the Emperor was 
living, but that the Dowager Empress had 
assumed the government. It was also re- 
ported that she received the Cabinet daily, 
sitting by the side of the Emperor, not be- 
hind a screen as formerly, and the general 
tone of her rule is said to be even more reac- 
tionary and retrogradethan before. LiHung 
Chang is not yet restored to power, but the 
most potent man in the Tsung-li Yamen is 
one who was removed from office some time 
since on charge of breach of faith presented 
by the British Ambassador, and with him is 
a former Minister to Russia, who is director 
in the Manchurian Railwayand has long been 
under heavy financial obligations to Russia. 
The Manchus are strengthening their hold at 
the,expense of the Chinese. In Peking itself 
there is order. Six Councillors have been 
executed, and the Government announces its 
purpose to keep absolute order. The Rus- 
sian, British and German embassies having 
called for guards, the Chinese protested that 
it was unnecessary, but were obliged to yield, 
and the march of the troops through the 
streets of Peking evidently had a wholesome 
effect. It is considered significant that while 
the three Powers sent marines the Russian 
Government sent also a considerable number 
of Cossacks, so that its guard was twice as 
large as that of the other embassies. The 
«« Boston’’ (instead of the ‘‘ Baltimore’’) will 
stop at the Taku ports, the ‘ Petrel” going 
on up the river to Tientsin. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY ON HIS FLAG-SHIP. 


BY MURAT HALSTEAD. 


STEAMING across Manila Bay from Cavite 
to the city on an energetic ferry-boat, scan- 
ning the wrecks of the Spanish fleet still 
visible where the fated ships went down, one 
of them bearing on a strip of canvas the 
legible words ‘‘ Remember the ‘ Maine,’ ’’ the 
talk being of Dewey’s great May-day, we were 
passing the famous flag-ship of the squadron 


. that was ordered to destroy another squadron, 


and did it, incidentally gathering in hand 
the keys of an empire in the Indies for 
America, because the American victor was 
an extraordinary man, who saw the im- 
mensity of the opportunity and improved it 


_ to the utmost, some one said: ‘There is 


the Admiral now, on the quarter-deck under 
the awning—the man in white, sitting alone!”’ 
The American Consul at Manila was aboard 
the ferry-boat, and said to the captain he 
would like to speak to the Admiral. The 
course was changed a point, and then a 
pause, when the Consul called, ‘‘ Admiral!” 
And the man in white stepped to the rail and 
responded pleasantly to the’ greeting—the 
Consul saying: 

‘‘Shall we not see you ashore now?” 

‘*No,’’ said the man in white, in a clear 
voice; ‘‘I shall not go ashore unless I have 
to.’”’ 

Some one said: ‘‘ This would be a good 
chance to go. Come with us.” 

The man in white shook his head, and 
the ferryman ordered full speed, the pas- 
sengers all looking steadily at the white 
figure until it became a speck, and the fresh 
arrivals were shown the objects of the great- 
est interest, until the wrecks of the Oriental 
fleet of the Spaniards were no longer visible, 
and there was only the white walls to see of 
Cavite’s arsenal and the houses of the navy- 
yard, and the more stately structures of Ma- 
nila loomed behind the lighthouse at the 
mouth of the Pasig, when the eyes of. the 
curious were drawn to the mossback fort that 
decorates as an antiquity the most conspicu- 
ous angle of the walls of ‘‘the walled city.’’ 

-There was a shade of significance in the few 
words of the Admiral that he would not go 


ashore until he must. He has from the first 
been persistent in staying at Manila. There 
has been nothing that could induce him to 
abandon in person the prize won May Ist. 
His order from the President was to destroy 
the Spanish fleet. It was given on the first . 
day of the legal existence of the war, counting 
the day gained incrossing the Pacific Ocean 
from the United States to the Philippines, 
when the 180th degree of longitude west from 
Greenwich is reached and reckoned. This 
was the way the President held back when 
the war was on; and the next day after. 
Dewey got the order at Hongkong he was on 
the way. The Spaniards at Manila could not 
have been more astonished at Dewey’s way 
of doing, if they had all been struck by light- 
ning under a clear sky. They had no occa- 
sion to be surprised, having the cable in 
daily communication with Madrid, and, more 
than that, a Manila paper of the last day of 
April contained an item of real news—the 
biggest news item ever published in that 
town! It was froma point on the western 
coast of the island of Luzon, and the sub- 
stance of it that four vessels that seemed 
to be men-of-war, had been sighted going 
south, and supposed to be the American fleet. 
What did the Spaniards suppose the 
American fleet they knew well had _ left 
Hongkong was going South for? If Admi- 
rable Dewey had been a commonplace man 
he would have paused and held a council of 
war nigh the huge rock Corregidor at the 
mouth of Manila Bay. There is a channel 
on either side of that island, and both were 
reputed to be guarded by torpedoes. The 
Spaniards had an enormous stock of muni- 
tions of wars—modern German guns enough 
to have riddled the fleet of American cruisers 
—and why did they not havetorpedoes? They 
had the Mauser rifle, which has a wonderful 
range, and millions of smokeless powder 
cartridges. Marksmen could sweep the 
decks of a ship with Mausers at the distance 
of a mile, and with the smokeless cartridges 
it would have been mere conjecture where 
the sharpshooters were located. There are 
1019 
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rows of armor-piercing steel projectiles from 
Germany still standing around rusting in the 
Spanish batteries, and they never did any 
more than they are doing. It is said—and 
there is every probability of the truth of the 
story—that many of these bolts would not 
fit any gun the Spaniards had mounted, 
The Admiral paid no attention to the big 
rock and the alleged torpedoes, but steamed 
up the bay near the city where the Span- 
iards were sleeping. He was hunting 
the fleet he was ordered to remove, and 
found it very early in the morning, Still 
the thunder of his guns seems to thrill and 
electrify the air over the bay, and shake 
the city; and the echoes to ring around 
the world, there is no question—not so much 
because the Americans won a naval victory 
without a parallel, as because he improved 
the occasion, showing that he put brains into 
his business. They say—that is, some people 
seem to want to say it and sodo—that Dewey 
is a strange sort of ‘man; and so were Wolfe 
and Nelson, who died when they won im- 
mortal glory. Dewey lives and is covered 
with glory. It has been held that there 
were not Americans enough hurt in the 
Manila fight to make the victory truly great. 
But the same objection applies to the de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet when he ran 
away from Santiago. General Jackson’s 
battle at New Orleans showed a marvelously 
small loss to Americans; but it was a good 
* deal of a victory, and held good, tho won 
after peace with England had been agreed 
upon. The capture of Manila is valid, too, 
for Spain surrendered before the town did. 
If Dewey had been an every-day kind of 
man, he would have left Manila when he 
had fulfilled the letter of his orders, as he 
had no means of destroying the Spanish 
army, and did not want to desolate a city, 
even if the Spaniards held it; so he remained 
and called for more ships and men, and got 
them, 

** How is it?” ‘* Why is it?” ‘* How can it 
be?’’ are the questions Admiral Dewey asks 
when told that the American people, without 
exception, rejoice to celebrate him—that if 
one of the men known to have been with 
him May 1st should be found out in any 
American theater he would be taken on the 
stage by an irresistible call and a muscular 
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committee of enthusiasts, and the play could 
not go on without ‘‘a few words” and the 
‘« Star-Spangled Banner,” ‘‘Hail Columbia,” 
‘“‘Yankee Doodle,” ‘‘Dixey” and ‘‘My 
Country, ‘tis of Thee”; that the hallelujah 
note would be struck; that cars are chalked 
‘for Deweyville’; that the board fences 
have his name written, or painted, or whit- 
tled on them; that there are Dewey cigars, 
that blacksmith-shops have the name Dewey 
scratched on them, also barn doors; and that 
if there are two dwelling-houses and a stable 
at a cross-road it is Deweyville, or Dewey- 
burg or Deweytown; that there is a flood of 
boy babies named Dewey, that the girls sing 
of him, and the ladies all admire him, and: 
the widows love him, and the school-children 
adorehim. The Admiral says: ‘‘[ hear such 
things, and altogether they amaze me—the 
newspapers, the telegrams, the letters be- 
come almost unreal, for I do not comprehend 
what they say of my first day’s work here.’’ 

The Admiral is told that he need not think 
to stay away until the people who have him 
on their minds and in their hearts are tired 
of their enthusiasm; that he cannot go home 
undiscovered and without demonstrations 
that will shake the earthand rend the skies; 
that the boys will drag the horses from his 
carriage, and parade the streets with him as 
a prisoner, and have it out with him, giving 
him a good time, until it will be a hard 
time, and he might as well submit to mani- 
fest destiny! His country wanted another 
hero, and he was at the right place at the 
right time, and did the right thing in the 
right way; and the fact answers all questions 
accounting for everything. Still he has a 
notion of staying away until the storm is 
over and he can get along without being a 
spectacle. Why, even the ladies’of Washing- 
ton are wild about him. If he should appear 
at the White House to call onthe President, 
the scene would be like that when Grant first 
met Abraham Lincoln. 

One rough day on the bay I took passage in 
a small steam-launch to visit the ‘‘ Olympia,”’ 
where the Admiral’s flag floated, to. call on 
him. There was plenty of steam, and it was 
pleasant to get out a good way behind the 
breakwater, for the waves beyond were white 
with anger, and the boat, when departing 
from partial shelter, had proceeded but two 
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or three hundred yards when it made a 
supreme effort in two motions—the first, to 
roll over; the second, to stand on its head. 
I was glad both struggles were unsuccessful, 
and pleased with the order: ‘‘ Slow her 
up.’ The disadvantages of too much har- 
bor were evident. The slow-ups were sev- 
eral, and well timed, and then came the rise 
and fall of the frisky launch beside the war- 
ship, the throwing of a rope, the pull with a 
hook, the stand off with an oar, the bound- 
ing boat clearing from four to ten feet at 
a jump; the clutch, the quick step, the 
deft avoidance of a crushed boot or 
sprained ankle, with a possible broken leg 
in sight, the triumphant ascent, the safe 
landing, the sudden sense that Desdemona 
was right in loving a man for the dangers he 
had passed, the thought that there should 
be harbors less fluctuating, a timely appre- 
ciation of the achievements of pilots in 
boarding Atlantic liners. The broad decks 
of the ‘‘Olympia,’’ built by the builders of 
the matchless ‘‘Oregon,” had a comforting 
solidity under my feet. The Admiral was 
believed to be taking a nap; but he was wide 
awake, and invited the visitor to take a big 
chair, which, after having accompanied the 
launch in the dance with the whitecaps, was 
peculiarly luxurious. The Admiral didn’t 
mind me, and had a moment’s surprise about 
an observer of long ago strolling so far 
from home and going forth in a high sea 
to make a call. I confessed to being an 
ancient Wanderer, but not an Ancient Mar- 
iner, and expressed disapprobation of the 
deplorable roughness of the Californian Al- 
batross, a brute of a bird that ought to be 
shot. 5 

The Admiral would be picked out by close 
attention as the origin of some millions of 
pictures; but he is unlike as well as like 
them. Even the best photographs do not do 
justice to his fine eyes, large, dark and lumi- 
nous, or to the solid mass of his head with 
iron-brown hair tinged with gray. Heisa 
larger man than the portraits indicate; and 
his figure, while that of a strong man in 
good health and ‘form and weil nourished, is 
not stout and, tho full, is firm; and his step 
has elasticity in it. His clean-shaven 
cheek and chin are massive, and drawn 
on fine lines full of character—no fatty 
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obscuration, no decline of power; a stern 
but sunny and cloudless face—a good 
face for a place in history;}no show of 
indulgence, no: wrinkles; not the pallor of 
marble, rather the glint of bronze—the una- 
bated force good for other chapters of his- 
tory. It would be extremely interesting to 
report the talk of the Admiral; but there 
were two things about him that reminded me 
of James G. Blaine, something of the vivid 
personality of the loved and lost leader; 
something in his eye and his manner, more 
in the startiing candor with which he spoke 
of things it would be premature to give the 
world, and, above all, the absence of all 
alarm about being reported—the unconscious 
consciousness that one must know this was 
private and no caution needed. A verbatim 
report of the Admiral would, however, harm 
no one, signify high-toned candor and a cer- 
tain breezy simplicity in the treatment of 
momentous matters. Evidently here wasa 
man not posing, a hero because his character 
was heroic, a genuine personage—not artificial 
proclamatory, a picker of phrases, but a doer 
of deeds that explain themselves; a man with 
imagination, not fantastic but realistic, who 
must have had a vision during the night after 
the May-day battle.of what might be the great 
hereafter; beholding underthe southern con- 
stellations the gigantic shadow of America, 
crowned with stars, with the archipelagoes 
of Asia under her feet and vast and mighty 
destinies at command. 

It was the next day that he anchored pre- 
cisely where his famous ship was swinging 
when I sat beside him; and his words to the 
representative of three centuries of Spanish 
misrule had in them an uncontemplated 
flash from the flint and steel of fixed purpose 
and imperial force. ‘‘ Fire another gun at . 
my ships and I will destroy your city.” 

Wecan hardly realize in America how fla- 
grant Europeanism has beenin the Manila 
Bay; how the big German guns bought by 
Spain looked from their embrasures; how a 
powerful German fleet persisted in asserting 
antagonism to Americanism, and tested in 
many ways the American Admiral’s knowl- 
edge of his rightsand his country’s policy until 
Admiral Dewey told, not the German Admiral, 
as has been reported, but his flag lieuten- 
ant, ‘‘Can it be possible that your nation 
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means war with mine? If so, we can begin 
it in five minutes.’’ The limit had been 
reached, and the line was drawn; and 
Dewey’s words will go down in our,rec- 
ords with those of Charles Francis Adams to 
Lord John Russell about the ironclads built 
in England for the Confederacy: ‘‘ My Lord, 
I need not point out to your lordship that 
this is war.’’ 

Perhaps the German Admiral had ex- 
ceeded the instructions of his Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and the peremptory words of the 
American Admiral caused a better under- 
standing, making for peace rather than for 
war. 

Next to the Americans the English have 
taken a pride in Admiral Dewey, and they 
are in the Asiatic atmosphere our fast 
friends. They do not desire that we should 
give up the Philippines. On the contrary, 
they want us to keep the islands, and the 
more we become interested in those waters 
and along their shores the better. They 
know that the world has practically grown 
smaller and, therefore, the British Empire 
more-compact; and they find Russia their 
foe. They see that with our Pacific Coast 
to be our base of operations looking west- 
ward, we have first the Hawaiian Islands for 
producers and a coal station, naval arsenal, 
dockyards for the renovation and repair and 
replenishment of our fleets; and they see 
that we have reserved for ourselves one of 
the Ladrones, so that we will have an inde- 
pendent route to the Philippines. The 
Japanese have cultivated much feeling 
against our possession of Hawaii, the ani- 
mus being that they wanted it for them- 
selves; and perhaps they are disturbed by 
our Pacific movement, anticipating the im- 
provement of the most western of our 
Aleutian Islands, an admirable station over- 
looking the North Pacific, and comprehend- 
ing with Hawaii, the Aleutian Islands found 
most available, the Ladrone that we shall 
reserve and the Philippines, we shall have, 
a Pacific quadrilateral; and this is not ac- 
cording to the present pleasure and the 
ambition forthe coming days of Japan. 
land would have approved our taking ali the 
islands belonging to the Spanish, including 
the Canaries, and Majorca and Minorca and 
their neighboring isles inthe Mediterranean, 
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and take a pridein us. She has been of un- 
told and inestimable service to us in the 
course of the Spanish War, and their ways 
have been good for us at Manila, while the 
Germans have been frankly against us, the 
Russians grimly reserved, and the French 
disposed to be fretful because they have in- 
vested in Spanish bonds upon which was 
raised the money to'carry on the miserable 
false pretense of war with the Cubans. One 
day while I was on the fine transport ‘‘ Peru,”’ 
in the harbor of Manila, the American Ad- 
miral's ship saluted an English ship-of-war 
coming in that had saluted his flag, and also 
displayed American colors in recognition 
that the harbor of Manila was an American 
port. That was the meaning of the flashes 
and thundering of the Admiral’s guns and 
the white cloud that gathered about his ship 
that has done enough to carry her celebrity 
through centuries. 

Admiral Dewey created the situation in 
the Philippines that the President has wisely 
left by way of the Paris Conference to re- 
ceive the deliberate judgment of the Senate 
and people of the United States ; and he has 
been unceasingly deeply concerned about it. 
His naval victory was but the beginning. He 
might have sailed away from Manila May 
2d, having fulfilled his orders; but he had 
the high and mighty American spirit in him, 
and clung. He needed a base of opera- 
tions, a place upon which to rest and obtain 
supplies. He had not the marines to spare 
to garrison a fort save at Cavite, twelve miles 
from Manila; and he needed chickens, eggs, 
fresh meat and vegetables ; and it was impor- 
tant that the Spanish Army should be oc- 
cupied on shore. Hence Aguinaldo, who 
was in Singapore, and the concentration _ 
of insurgents that had themselves to be 
restrained to make war on civilized lines. 
One of the points of the most considerable 
interest touching the Filipinos is that the 
smashing defeat of the fleet of Spain in 
Manila Bay heartened them. They have 
become strong for themselves. The superi- 
ority of the Americans over the Spaniards as 
fighting men is known throughout the is- 
lands Spain oppressed; and the bonds of the 
tyrants have been broken. It should not be 
out of mind thatthe first transports with our 
troops did not reach Manila for six weeks, 
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and that the army was not in shape to take 
the offensive until after General Merritt’s 
arrival, late in July. All this time the 
American Admiral had to hold on with 
the naval arm; and it was the obvious 
game of Spain, if she meant to fight and 
could not cope with the Americans in the 
West Indies, to send all her available ships 
and overwhelm them in the EastIndies. At 
the same time the German, French, Russian 
and Japanese men-of-war represented the in- 
terest of the live nations-of the earth in the 
Philippines. As fast as possible Admiral 
Dewey was re-enforced; but it was not until 
the two monitors, the ‘‘ Monterey’’ and 
‘¢Monadnock,”’ arrived, the latter after the 
arrival of General Merritt, that the Admiral 
felt he was safely master of the harbor. He 
had no heavily armored ships to assail the 
shore batteries within their range, when 
he might be crippled by the fire of the great 
Kruppguns. It was vital that the health of 
the crews of our ships should be maintained, 
and the fact that the men are and have been 
all summer well and happy is’ not accidental. 
Admiral Dewey took the point of danger, if 
there was one, into his personal keeping, by 
anchoring the ‘‘ Olympia” on the Manila side 
of the bay, while others were further out and 
near Cavite; and throughout the fleet there 
was constant activity and the utmost vigi- 
lance. There was incessant solicitude about 
what the desperate Spaniards might contrive 
in the nature of aggressive enterprise. It 
seemed incredible to Americans that nothing 
should be attempted. How woulda Spanish 
fleet have fared for three months of war with 
us inan American harbor? There would have 
been a new feature of destructiveness at least 
once a week. 


The Spaniards ashore seemed to be drowsy; 
but the Americans were wide awake, ready 
for anything, and could not be surprised; so 
that we may commend as wisdom the Span- 
ish discretion that let them alone. The ship 
that was the nearest neighbor of Admiral 
Dewey flew the flag of Belgium. She is a 
large, rusty-looking vessel, without a sign of 
contraband of war, or chance of important 
usefulness about her; but she performed a 
valuable function. I asked half a dozen 
times what her occupation was before any 
one gave a satisfactory answer. Admiral 
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Dewey told the story in a few words, She 
was a cold-storage ship, with beef and mut- 
ton from Australia, compartments fixed 
for about forty degrees below zero. Each 
day the meat for the American fleet’s con- 
sumption was taken out. There was a lot 
of it on the deck of the ‘‘Olympia” thaw- 
ing when I was a visitur; and the beef was 
‘*delicious.” I am at pains to give Dewey's 
word. While the Spaniards ashore were 
eating tough, lean buffalo beasts of burden 
in the streets, the Americans afloat rejoiced 
in ‘‘delicious ” beef and mutton from Aus-. 
tralia. It was explained that the use of cold- 
storage meat. depended upon giving it time 
to thaw, for if it should be cooked in an icy 
state it would be black and unpalatable, 
losing wholly its flavor and greatly its nour- 
ishing quality. Australia is not many thou- 
sands of miles from the Philippines, and the 
Belgians have a smart Consul at Manila who 
is afriend of mankind. 

One of the incidents in the battle of Ma- 
nila—all.are fresh in the public memory—is 
that Admiral Dewey did not make use of the 
conning-tower—a steel bomb proof, for the 
security of the officer in command of the ship. 
This retreat has not proven, in the battle 
of Yalu and the combats between the Chile- 
ans and Peruvians, a place of safety; but as 
a rule there is a considerable percentage of 
protection in its use. Admiral Dewey pre- 
ferred to remain on the bridge—and there 
were four fragments of Spanish shells that 
passed very close to him, one striking within 
fifteen feet. The Admiral, when told there 
had been some remark because he had not 
occupied the conning-tower in the action, 
walked with me to the tower, the entrance 
to which is so guarded that it resembles a 
small cavern of steel, with a heavy cap or 
lid, under which is a circular slit, through 
which observations are supposed tobe made. 
‘«Try it,’’ the Admiral said, ‘‘and you find 
it is hard to get a satisfactory view.’’ He 
added, when I[ had attempted to look over 
the surroundings: ‘‘We will go to the 
bridge ;’’ and standing on it he annotated 
the situation, saying: ‘‘ Here you have the 
whole bay before you, and can see every- 
thing. I remarked: ‘‘The newspaper men 


are very proud of the correspondent of the 
Herald who was with you on the bridge ;”’ 
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and the Admiral said: ‘‘ Yes; Stickney was 
right here with us.”’ 

There were many reasons for the officer 
commanding the American fleet that day to 
watch closely the developments; for the 
Spaniards had, for their own purposes, falsi- 
fied the charts. Where our vessels maneu- 
vered and the flag-ship drewtwenty-two feet 
of water and had nine feet under the keel, 
the chart called for fifteen feet only. 

It is not a secret that the President wanted 
Admiral Dewey, if it was not in his opinion 
inconsistent with his sense of duty, to go to 
Washington. Naturally the President would 
have a profound respect for the Admiral’s 
opinion as to the perplexing problem of the 
Philippines. The Admiral did not think he 
should leave his post. He could cover the 


points of chief. interest in writing, and pre- 
ferred very much to do so, and stay right 
where he is ‘‘until this thing is settled.’’ 
The opinion of the Admiral. as to what the 
United States should do with or must do 
about the political relations of the Philip- 
pines with ourselves and others, have not 
been given formal expression; but it is safe 
to say they are not in conflict with his feel- 
ing that the American fleet at Manila, should 
be augmented with gunboats, cruisers and 
two or three battle-ships. Itis inthe opinion 
of the illustrious Admiral the time and place 
to make a demonstration of the sea power of 
the United States, and the cost of coal would 
not be an item of war expenses to be con- 
sidered superlatively important. 
Brooktyn, N. Y., October 8th, 1898. 








CHRISTOPHER, who bore our Lord 
On his shculder through the ford, 
After years (his great reward) 

One glad day lay down to die. 
From his body, limb by limb, 
Labor he put off from him, 

Till he heard a passer-by 

Stand before the ford and cry. 


When he heard the summons sound, 

Christopher rose up from ground; 

Forth he went on duty bound, 
Murmuring: ‘‘ Lest I work amiss, 
Christ must give me strength for this: 
This my latest labor is!’ 

When he reached the ford at length, 
Spake the Voice of all his bliss, 

Saying, ‘‘Christ shall give thee strength !”’ 


Humble, bowed, and very faint, 

At His Feet fell down the Saint, 

At His Feet fell down to pray, 

‘* Lord, I have not strength to-day, 

Thou must go some other way! 

These old limbs can lift no more, 

That dread weight which once they bore.”’ 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE DEATH OF ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


BY LAWRENCE HOUSMAN, 









In his face the Holy Child 

Looked and smiled; 

And His Voice grew full and wide, 
Many waters multiplied, 

Saying: ‘‘ Oh, Christopher, let be! 
Since thou once didst carry Me 

I am come to carry thee.’’ 


Very gently from his knees 
Lifted him the Prince of Peace; 
Wonderful and Counselor, 

In His Hands the saint he bore; 
He, the everlasting Lord 
Carried him across the ford. 


Underneath, a level road 

All the trodden waters flowed; 

Not a wave was dispossessed 

That the Heavenly Bearer pressed, 

With the Saint upon His Breast. 

‘““When” He said, ‘‘my weight did 
hurt, j 

Thou my beast of burden wert. 

Now for thee, my child and lamb, 

Ithe beast of burden'am.” 













AN ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND. 


BY LESLIE J. PERRY, 


Or THe War Recorps Orrice, Wasuincton, D.C. 


DuRING -the Spanish War strangely 
enough, with a single exception, the great 
European Powers assumed toward us an at- 
titude of hostility. “This development sur- 
prised Americans, because several of the 
nations were old-time friends. More extraor- 
dinary still, the. single Power which mani- 
fested a desire to support us morally if not 
physically was England, with which country 
we had twice been at war. 

Superficially and by itself this unex- 
pected antagonism was bewildering. Re- 
flection, however, upon the general situa- 
tion on the world’s great theater of colo- 
nial, commercial and military interests dis- 
closed that there was something of greater 
import and portent than the destruction of 
Spain’s fleets and armies, or the rising mili- 
tary power of the United States, to fix the 
- angry attention of the struggling nations of 
Continental Europe. That something was 
the haunting fear of an impending absorption 
of all English-speaking peoples into one 
dominating alliance for all purposes. Europe 
trembled to see the United States and Eng- 
land gravitating toward such a union. 

The British press and public men of all par- 
ties promptly let it be known that their sym- 
pathies were with us. We were assured that 
foreign interference would not be permitted. 
Thus it soon became apparent that England, 
for reasons partially tho not fully understood 
here, desired closer relations with this coun- 
try. This sudden aspiration, its origin, and 
the probability of its consummation, were 
doubtless more quickly and clearly discerned 
in Europe than here. All over the Conti- 
nent it was viewed as a menace. An Anglo- 
American alliance would ‘be particularly 
dangerous to France and Germany, both 
desperately struggling to take the commer- 
cial marts of the world away from their great 
rival, and to break her sea power. Their 
Steady inroads have alarmed England fully as 
much as the threatening military encroach- 
ments of Russia. 

This titanic struggle for commercial do- 
minion of the world will ultimately, perhaps 


i mmediately, be determined bythe sword. In 
her ‘‘ splendid isolation’’ England may soon 
unfortunately find herself confronted by a 
universal war. With this country against her, 
the ‘‘back door’’ would be closed and her 
food supplies cut off. Utter ruin would inev- 
itably result. Itis clear that our breadstuffs 
and meat foods, our moral weight in friendly 
support, would be of inestimable importance 
in such a crisis, and with these guaranties it 
is probable England would not falter in face 
of united Europe. 

But the rapid developments of the Spanish 
War demonstrated that England wishes from 
us more than these. She now knows that 
with the loyal support of our inexhaustible 
military population and our incomparable 
fleets her national safety in the midst of Eu- 
ropean isolation would be assured, and the 
commercial and political domination of the 
world permanently secured. The possibili- 
ties of such an event must seem glorious in 
the eyes of every Englishman of intelligence. 
Unable to smother our commercial competi- 
tion, England is therefore willing to divide 
with us. There can be no such compact be- 
tween England and Russia for obvious rea- 
sons. A union between England and Ger- 
many or France would not eliminate the 
United States from the problem. and hence 
for the comprehensive purposes desired 
would be entirely futile. While losing points 
in the commercial game it would give Eng- 
land no commensurate power in other direc- 
tions, no adequate additional assurance of 
safety from Russia’s relentless advances in 
Asia. If England is apparently friendless 
and isolated it is because of these facts. She 
has no use for any of the Continental nations; 
between her and them there is an irrepressi- 
ble conflict. 

But in a fast alliance with the United 
States every desideratum is met; safety and 
unquestioned domination and, beyond ll, 
confidence in the stability and good faith of 
the arrangement. There would be trust and 
confidence between us . because we would 
want no part of the earth owned by England 
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or which she may wish to acquire, other than 
British North America, the friendly cession 
of which must be a compensatory prerequisite 
of this desired alliance. In such a pact 
of course there would be for us ‘‘ open-door”’ 
trade relations between the countries, the 
new relations to be covered by an iron-bound 
agreement guaranteeing the equicable rights 
of each. 

Aside from the attitude of France, Ger- 
many and Russia, there are so many and such 
palpable evidences of Great Britain’s desire 
for our alliance as to make unnecessary any 
argument of the matter. She is no coy 
maiden blushingly awaiting the proffers of 
the dear object of her affections, fairly frignt- 
ened by the overwhelming passion with which 
she is suddenly beset, but more like a bold, 
dashing widow who knows what is the mat- 
ter, and goes straightway about securing 
what she desires. She is manifestly ready to 
fall into Uncle Sam’s arms at the drop of a 
hat, and to drop the hat herself. This is the 
passion to which the practical Joseph Cham- 
berlain’ so bluntly gives voice; the burning 
wish so deeply emphasized in the splendid 
oratory of Lord Salisbury on living and dying 
nations. There can be no doubt about the 
British position or wishes in the matter. The 
Chinese crisis is not past; it has only reached 
its most acute, critical stage. All English 
eyes are now fastened on America. 

How will the United States profit by such 
an alliance? How can England make it 
worth our while to join fortunes with her, an 
arrangement with some palpable advantages, 
yet fraught with many dangers? Those 
narrow-minded Americans who use darkened 
glasses lest, perchance, they see beyond the 
present limits of the Republic, are already 
vociferous for answers to these questions, 
which must be carefully considered by our 
statesmen. How are the United States to 
profit by a copartnership with England at 
this or any other stage of affairs? I answer 
that the immediate cession of all British 
North America as a bonus in hand would 
amply repay us forcontingent risks. Besides, 
the future commerce of the whole world 
would be amicably divided between the con- 
tracting nations. 

England’s necessities have brought the day 
close at hand when the United States, now 
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by far the most powerful section of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, can, by a broad, intelli- 
gent and firm diplomacy, governed by the 
equitable principles of give and take, regain 
the vast territories to the north which right- 
fully belonged to them at the close of the 
Revolution, This great acquisition, I feel 
assured, can be secured without striking a 
blow, with the cheerful assent of the mother 
country and the local authorities of all the 
British North American Provinces. This 
may be a mere chimera, absurd and unat- 
tainable; yet I believe the present shaping of 
the world’s affairs brings its consummation 
within our reach. Let this cession be the 
sine qua non of an alliance in the spirit and 
for the purpose for which England evidently 
desires and requires it, and all Canada and 
the other British North American Provinces 
will soon be happy and prosperous States of 
the American Union. 

Nations are selfish. Anxious as he is for 
our alliance, John Bull must be allowed a 
short period of digestive introspection to 
prepare himself for giving up so much terri- 
tory so long held, and so titillating to his 
pride of dominion. But all England is too 
practical and wise not to see that she sacri- 
fices very little of value to herself and gains 
much. Why should she not yield up every- 
thing on this continent, except here and there 
a coaling station, for the purpose of bring- 
ing into closer relations the Anglo-Saxon 
race? 

The political relationship between England 
and Canada is hardly more than nominal; 
the home country derives but little material 
advantage from its suzerainty. The British 
Americans make their own laws, and even 
levy tribute upon some of the British manu- 
factures imported into the country. They 
pay no part of British national expenditures, 
and furnish no troops to the British Army, 
nor aid in any manner inthe furtherance of 
British national designs. To all intents and 
purposes, then, the connection is not a prac- 
tical but merely a sentimental one, and of no 
real advantage to either. What England 
would lose in prestige by lopping off this 
great territorial slice cf the Empire, really a 
burden, she would recover tenfold in the 
accretion of power and national confidence 
brought by the more effective and definite 
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alliance with the United States for offense and 
defense, strengthened by this very acquisi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it would be a 
change only in the form and not in the sub- 
stance of England’s relations with Canada, 
and, as I have shown, to England’s direct 
advantage. Presently she might find herself, 
in some crisis of war, earnestly supported by 
regiments of the American States of Canada, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Under their present political relations no 
such event can happen. Yet England is 
always bound to come to their defense. 

Such appear to me to be the interests of 
America and England as they relate to the 
proposed political amalgamation of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. How would the 
change affect the material welfare of the 
British American Provinces? It could not 
be otherwise than most favorable. First of 
all, it would give them such new inspirations 
in their social, political and commercial 
life that in the change they would lose 
none of their liberties, but rather gain. They 
would be relieved of a considerable national 
debt and an expensive governmental ma- 
chinery, and yet not be deprived of their 
right of self-government. The Provinces 
would be admitted into the Union as perhaps 


not less than six States and as many more. 


Territories, and from the outset would assume 
a position of considerable influence at Wash- 
ington in the counsels of the great North 
American Republic. Retaining all their 
freedom of action, the Canadians would not 
be deprived of a single chance they now 
possess of commercial prosperity. On the 
contrary, it is patent to the Canadians them- 
selves that in their present relation they are 
handicapped in commercial competition with 
the States. Theiragricultural and manufac- 
turing sphere would be greatly widened under 
the union proposed. 

The chief advantage to be derived by us 
from the alliance, and the only one aside 
from the acquisition of Canada, would be the 
commercial expansion likely to follow it, the 
securing of new fields for our overproduction 
of manufactured goods, In the commercial 
partition of the world now going on, we shall, 
perhaps, get left unless we fight for our 
share. This English alliance would mean 
the immediate and irrevocable absorption of 
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the entire trade of China, and its rapid de- 
velopment, by the United States and Great 
Britain. Once accomplished, the interfer- 
ence of Russia, Germany or France, or all of 
them combined, would not be tolerated for a 
moment; and it is not improbable that they 
would be compelled to relinquish their pres- 
ent footholdsin Eastern Asia. China’s 400,- 
000,000 of people are now the commercial 
world’s bone of contention. Russian, Ger- 
man or French supremacy there means 
the exclusion of all others. An Anglo- 
-American alliance would control the whole. 
It is a commercial booty worth fighting for; 
and we may have to fight for our share 
of it anyhow, alliance or no alliance. There 
is no denying that the proposed alliance car- 
ries the chances of foreign complications as 
well as foreign trade. However, the over- 
whelming strength of the combination would 
be almost a guaranty of the world’s peace. 
Few nations would care to face such a coali- 
tion of military power and resources. 

Weighing allthe chances, it appears to me 
that the United States can afford to enter 
upon this new ‘‘ imperial ’’ policy of commer- 
cial aggression hand in hand with Great Brit- 
ain. On the basis herein suggested the 
country would acquiesce in the alliance with 
enthusiasm, and probably on no other. Can- 
ada must cheerfully come into the arrange- 
ment when the advantages for all interests it 
holds out are fully comprehended, England 
cannot long hesitate, altho the apparent price 
to be paid for our favor may at first seem 
a little exorbitant. It has been said that 
Canada is an effective hostage for England’s 
good behavior toward us. Nevertheless it is 
a constant menace to the friendly relations 
of the two countries. Even at this moment 
there is in session in Quebec a joint high 
commission to settle existing differences. 
Consolidation by mutual consent would re- 
move the last cause of irritation, 

Here is a great opportunity for President 
McKinley, greater than has ever fallen to the 
lot of an American President. If he can so 
diplomatize as to make the waters of three 
oceans and the Mexican Gulfthe boundaries of 
one homogeneous, cohesive Republican na- 
tion he will be counted by future historians 
as the second Father of his Country. The ™ 
times and thetemper of the people are ripe 
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for this grand diplomatic coup. There ap- 
pears to be no serious obstacle to such an 
arrangement across the ocean, unless we 
totally misapprehend the English press and 
the utterances of British statesmen. At all 
events, in view of the fact that Great Britain 
has so frequently avowed her professions of 
amity and good will and expressed her de- 
sire for still closer relations with the United 
States, it can do no harm to sound her views 
on so dazzling a project. 
Finally, it is undeniable that the masses of 
our countrymen favor from now henceforward 
a policy of territorial as well as commercial 
expansion. Our only chance to maintain the 
“open door’’ is to support the English poli- 
cy. Ours has been, in fact, an ‘‘imperial’’ 
policy from the start. By conquest or pur- 
chase we have more than trebled our original 
domain within the century. Wearea martial 
nation, and already well stretched out on the 
broad road of conquest trodden by Rome and 
all the aggressive republics of bygone ages. 
There is no reason in childish opposition to 
the manifest will of the people to our fore- 
ordained destiny. Then let the next step to 
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the stirring music of the Union be the natural 
one and a grand one. Let it be the peaceful 
annexation of such a vast territory as will be 
at once an impress ve epoch in history and 
notice to the Babel world that-all the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, howsoever widely sun- 
dered by space, are henceforth to dwell in 
perpetual amity, practically one. 

The moral and physical effect upon the 
world of such a union will be immeasurable. 
That it will be for good can hardly be 
doubted. It will mean that Anglo-American 
liberty, intelligence, prosperity and happiness 
shall go forth with the English language and 
overspread the earth. Occasionally some 
benighted nation out of the past, like Spain, 
will attempt to obstruct this march, but 
without avail. Perhaps in some remote, 
hide-bound spots these cardinal virtues will 
have to be planted with the aid of Anglo- 
American fleets and armies to the sound of 
Armstrong and Gatling guns, but the ameli- 
orating effects will be none the less efficacious 
or permanent. Salisbury’s dying nations will 
be absorbed and rejuvenated, and the whole 
human race elevated. 





BISMARCK AS AMBASSADOR AND PRUSSIAN MINISTER, 
1859— 62. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW., 


At St. Petersburg Bismarck resided in a 
house belonging to Countess Stenbock, on 
the English quay; a mansion with a fine view 
of the Neva and possessed of ample rooms of 
state. He was out of sorts, however, and 
made very few attempts to repéat the Frank- 
fort experiment of entertaining lavishly; he 
never repeated that again, in fact, but for 
the rest of his life limited his social under- 
takings to what is absolutely required by 
conventional usage; the time was past when 
society could serve him or his aims. Indeed, 
exertions of any kind, such as he had put 
himself to in Frankfort, he was done with 
exercising. In those eight years he had 
overdone. He reckoned once that he had 
traveled in one single year often enough be- 
tween Berlin and Frankfort to make upa 
sum of ten thousand miles. And besides 
Berlin, whither the secret need of personal 


discussion with the King and others had 
taken him, he had visited no end of foreign 
places—Vienna, Budapesth, the Steppes of 
Hungary, England, the north of Spain, 
Paris, all partly on business, tho under a 
pretense of recreation. The summer pre- 
vious he had been in Denmark —un- 
fortunately enough for him, for on one of 
the hunting excursions which he had taken 
in the royal wilderness at Tomsjonas he had 
had the fall to which he attributed the be- 
ginning of the breaking down of his health 
which he now felt coming on. 

For formerly his spirits had been high and 
elastic, as well as abundant, his mind most 
eager for fresh impressions. Now he pre- 
sented himself at courtand elsewhere against 
his inclination, and only when etiquet im- 
peratively demanded it. On _ bear-hunting 
expeditions solely did he go with some sort 
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of zest and pleasure. Visiting and all the 
rest he shouldered off on Johanna—on 
Johanna, who had to attend to the moving 
and contrive the best she could to make ends 
meet, besides nursing the governess and two 
children; for the climate of St. Petersburg 
agreed with none of them. 

In aword, it was an unpleasant time, with 
only the visits of the ‘‘dear old grand- 
mother,’’ the Empress Dowager of Russia, to 
sweeten, and only the coronation of King 
William to interrupt and adorn it. This took 
place on King Frederick William succumbing 
to his (brain) disease in October, 1861. 

The place selected for the crowning was 
K6nigsberg, in the northland, where the King, 
asa boy, had plucked the blue corn flowers 
blossoming in the sandy fields, for his refugee, 
sad mother. lt had been chosen before by 
the first Hohenzollern king, as his corona- 
tien city, and thus consecrated to this use 
in the eyes of his successors. 

The chapel in the castle was therefore 
behung with draperies and garlanded with 
fresh greens; while, at the King’s command, 
the altar was made alight with candles, and 
adorned with the gold-embroidered, purple 
cushions that bore the royal crown and 
scepter. As the ceremony began the steps 
and platform of the chair were thickly cover- 
ed with glistening uniforms on the persons 
of his generals. The princesses and dames 
of the royal household formed a group at 
one side the throne seats, where their billowy, 
silken toilets and flashing gems composed 
for every artist the chief high light of 
the picturesque scene, tho scarcely to the 
actors init. To these the gentler element 
of the assembly was of as little moment 
as it would have been to ancient vikings. 
The very priesthood itself was a background, 
secondary element. ‘‘I shall take my crown 
from the altar of the Lord and place. it upon 
my head with my own hands,” the King had 
announced. Thus his ancestcr had done a 
hundred and sixty years previous. So thus, 
in accordance with his words, the act of his 
own crowning duly took place, the circlet 
setting this time upon a head worthy of it, 
on the whole, by virtue of unselfishness, No 
unevenness, no quick changeableness here, 

asin the brain it had just encompassed. 
King William, in fact, was just the opposite 
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to-his brother in almost all particulars. The 
one had loved the arts and literature; Wil- 
liam cared for arms and politics. The one 
was versatile; William, ponderous and pe- 
dantically fond of minutest order. King 
Frederick William IV bad been impressible 
and enthusiastic, William I was impervious 
to all fancy. In one sovereign point, how- 
ever, education had evolved the same result 
in both the brothers, that point being a sense 
of duty to their origin and royal office. This 
sense was as romantic and intense in King 
William as ever it had been, perhaps, in his 
imaginative brother. He had sacrificed to it 
the love of his youth, by marrying a standes- 
gemdsse bride (Augusta of Weimar), in place 
of Princess Razivill, whom he adored. 

And soon he was to begin, under the in- 
fluence of this sense, to defer most of the 
predilections of his prime and old age, to the 
judgment—who in the coronation assembly 


‘so much as thought of it ?—of the blond man 


who had just seen him make himself a king 
by divine ight, the man in the dress of the 
Foreign Minister to St, Petersburg, a giant 
like himself in stature, but eighteen years his 
junior! 

Slight attention enough fell to Bismarck’s 
lot at the moment; hardly more than his 
position could rightly claim. The new sov- 
ereign knew him and hisviews. But he hes- 
itated still to appoint him, as Roon kept pro- 
posing he should, to the head of the affairs 
of his Kingdom, out of fear of his ‘‘ turning 
everything upside down,” 

So Bismarck was left at his distant post on 
the Neva, almost without dispatches, eating 
his heart out in hatred of Minister von 
Schleinitz, his opponent and the King’s con- 
fidant. 

King William was busy meanwhile endeav- 
oring to procure grants of money from the 
Landtag, in order to complete a reorganiza- 
tion of the army which he was having carried 
out according to the suggestions of General 
von Roon. But hecould not succeed. The 
plan increased greatly the number of men in 
the country disciplined in arms, tho short- 
ening the service with the flag, and the 


-people saw no need of this; besides, it ex- 


cited the ill will of Austria. j,The Govern- 
ment in Vienna accused Prussia of favoring 
unionists underhand, by no longer applying 
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the press laws stringently, and ‘‘saw in the 
maneuver an attempt to become popular at 
the expense of the German States, which did 
apply them’’; and this grievance, added to 
the proposed increase of the army; was ex- 
citing the gravest apprehensions. King Wil- 
liam was accused straight out of preparing 
to aggrandize Prussia again. wa 

Native historians declare now that this 
was not the case, and that the Austrian sus- 
picion was put to the blush at the time by 
the simple uprightness of the King’s de- 
meanor. But, if this be true, then a new 
suspicion must take the place of the Austrian 
one, and this is to the effect that the good 
man was being worked like a puppet by 
strings all unconsciously to himself. And it 
is a fair claim of Bismarck’s admirers, 1 
think, that one of these strings was already 
in his hands; for they can find material to 
prop up these claims in the Roon-Bismarck 
Correspondence and other documents. 

These all go to show that Bismarck was 
head and soul for the last resort ferro et 
igne,and that Roon and the war party at 
court could hardly wait for the day when the 
King should see himself obliged to call Bis- 
marck tothe premiership, he being the war 
party’s own candidate. 

Well; this day occurred at last in 1862, 
something less than a year after the cere- 
mony of the coronation. Bismarck was 
transferred to Paris for a few months, but 
then was established nearthe King, who had 
literally come to his wit’s ends about the un- 
tractable Landtag. Bismarck’s advice to 
defy it had been tried; it agreed well with 
the King’s will and impulse. But what was 
needed besides advice was a manager in put- 
ting it ineffect. And since his.other Minis- 
ters had failed in this, what was left for the 
Kingite do? 

He dad to appoint Bismarck, he thought, 
or give up his army bill; and he was bent 
on having the grants. It is almost strange 
how fanatic the plain, sober prince was on 
the point andfalways had been; he seemed, 
in this particular, like a reincarnation of 
Frederick the Great’s father. He had no 


cleargidea$what he wanted a big army for; 


butshe wanted it, wantedSit doggedly. 
If his Landtag, however, had no mind to 
indulge him, or even a Liberal Ministry—for 
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a Liberal Ministry, too, had been tried on it— 
still less had it a mind to strike arms before 
the new Premier. Bismarck was a name that 
stood in the popular mind for feudal squire- 
ism; the deputies to the Landtag dreaded 
and hated him. They had granted the King 
all the money he had asked for his troops up 
to withina million; what they were contend+ 
ing for was their constitutional right of voting 
supplies annually. Little did they know that 
the money had been spent already. 

‘You take the matter tootragically,” Bis- 
marck said (speech of September 29th, 1862). 
‘‘The Government intends no conflict, as 
you call it. If the crises can be overcome 
with honor, the Government is ready to ex- 
tend its hand in reconciliation.” But the 
reconciliation which he required was submis- 
sion. They must grant everything, and at 
once. ‘‘Do you not see that Germans look 
not to Prussian Liberalism,” he argued, ‘‘but 
to her military might? I tell you the great 
question of the time will not be solved by 
speeches or votes—that was the mistake of 
’48 and ’49—but with iron and blood.”’ 

The new Minister was so clear himself as 
to what had to be done to heave Prussia into 
the saddle at the head of the herd of the 
German States, he felt certain of being able 
to talk the Landtag round. And perhaps in 
the world of diplemacy, to which he was 
used, his views would have been weighed and 
entertained; but cynic practicality, which is 
the god of the green table, appears a wizened, 
detestable little devil when exposed in the 
wide area of a popular temple. So Bis- 
marck’s speeches did nothing but intensify 
the aversion to his person. 

He became feared and hated to such a 
degree that a permanent danger existed of his 
being assassinated. On his side, he took re- 
venge by causing the Landtag to be dissolved. 
The elections for a new one, however, sent 
up men as determined to stand by their con- 
stitutional rights as the former House had 
held, on seeing which Bismarck turned over 
a new leaf; and what he read from that, in 
his old tone of feudal insolence, were texts 
of the most aggressive scorn. ‘‘If you will 
not grant us money for the army,’’ was the 
gist of them, ‘‘ very well; we will go on with- 
out your grant, The party which has the 
might has no need of any_right.” 
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His spirits were highagain. The King had 
advanced his military and social rank. He 
wore an army uniform constantly, and his 
temper resembled that of a caparisoned war- 
horse, Almost the last of his humorous, 
light-hearted letters date from this period of 
the conflict. His capacity for work was 
quite enormous. He writes to his. sister 
Malvina: 

‘**From 8 o’clock to 11 in the morning, diplo- 
matics; from 11 till 2:30 P.M., all sorts of quar- 
relsome ministerial conferences; then report- 
ing to the King till 4; a gallop through the 
rain for a quarter of an hour or two down to 
the Hippodrome; at 5 o’clock dinner; all kinds 
of work from 7 till 10 P.M.; good sleep, strong 
thirst.” 

What sustains his courage is a secret, a 
secret which he cannot share with the Land- 
tag, but which will solve the conflict with 
great ¢clat, The Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
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- tion has been opened again most opportune- 


ly by the death of King Frederick VII of 
Denmark, and of the two pretenders to the 
duchies he is determined that neither shall 
succeed, Prussia, he resolves, shall have 

them both (retrospective declaration in the 
speech of the twenty-sixth of May, 1895, to 

the German visitors to Friedrichsruh from. 
Schleswig: Holstein). For have them Prussia 
must; she needs the Schleswig-Holstein har- 

bors to strengthen the power of her naval 

arms; have them, therefore, she shall, and at 

any cost—even at the cost of three such 

wars as the three Silesian ones and the Seven 

Years’ War to boot (dem, vide Kohl’s 

‘‘Vahrbuch’’). A prophetic forecast; for, in 

reality, the annexation was to cost three 

wars precisely, the Danish War, the Austrian 

campaign and the Franco-German War. 


BerRuin, GERMANY. 





IN a matter of such immense importance to 
the industrial world as the settlement of its 
labor disputes, every example of the practical 
exercise of power by committees or tribunals 
set up for the pacific adjustment of such 
questions must appeal both to the common 
sense and the economic interests of all per- 
sons engaged in production or distribution. 
Altho, however, the example appeals directly 
to such persons, so wide is the disastrous 
‘field .of influence’ affected by extensive 
strikes and ‘‘ lock-outs” that there is scarcely 
a single unit of the community not acted on 
by a partial paralysis of tradeand occupation. 
There is a loss that can be measured by 
money, but even the money-loss has ramifica- 
tions of so delicate and subtle a character 
that itcan hardly be measured to finality, 
while the injury to distant trade-connections 
and sympathetic occupations, the effect on 
the morale of the workers, and the bitterness 
engendered between employers and employed, 
are calamitous side-issues the minus-value of 
which cannot be reckoned in dollars and 
cents by the most acute statistician. If then 
arbitration, either voluntary or compulsory, 
can avert such results, it is scarcely wonder- 
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ful that the supporters of the principle feel 
inclined to congratulate themselves over even 
the smallest success, and to affirm that the 
least of its victories outweighs in importance 
any triumph of superior force insured 
through the horrors of industrial war. 

It is especially interesting at the present 
time to mark the working of two different 
systems of State Conciliation, one in Great 
Britain, the other in the British colony of 
New Zealand. In the mother country there 
is wide difference of opinion as to the desira- 
bility of setting upany board or court having, 
judicial powers in regard to trade disputes, 
and so numerous are the opponents. of such 
boards that no successful effort has hitherto 
been made to bind the disputants or to inflict 
fines for disregard of awards, Freedom of 
action and power of combination are in Eng- 
land widely recognized both in the case of 
employers and employed, and there appears 
to be a dislike to allow the plenitude of lib- 
erty to be curtailed, however disastrous may 
be the consequence of adherence to ‘‘ the 
good old rule, the simple plan.’’, Voluntary 
attempts to pacify irritated opponents and 
bring about an understanding, whether those 
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attemptsare made by means of elected boards 
or by nominated officers of Government, ap- 
pear to be the force which Britain at present 
attempts to oppose to the powers of misrule. 
The first annual report by the Board of 
Trade of its proceedings under the Concilia- 
tion (Trades Disputes) Act, 1896, thus be- 
comes interesting, as it shows what effect the 
voluntary system as understood in England 
has hitherto produced. We find, then, that 
out of thirty-five cases in which action by the 
Board of Trade was either taken or invited, 
nineteen have been settled. This is un- 
doubtedly a gain, a victory for peace and in- 
dustry. Noone could have told into what 
serious trouble any one of the nineteen dis- 
putes might have developed, nor what num- 
ber of people would have suffered hardship 
had the principle of conciliation been replaced 
by a strike or by forced resumption of 
work. Nevertheless, people at a distance 
cannot forget that, in spite of all attempts at 
conciliation and of the pacificatory efforts of 
the Board of Trade, the industry of Great 
Britain has been partially paralyzed by the 
lock-out of the engineers, and that, looked 
at by the side of the evil wrought by such a 
misfortune, the good achieved by voluntary 
conciliation is like the trickling of a brook 
compared with the rush of Niagara. It may, 
however, be urged that the movement that 
has created Conciliation Boards in England 
is practically in its infancy, and that the work 
done hitherto has consisted of little more 
than the formation and recognition of a few 
boards, while the majority of cases dealt with 
have proceeded under the direct control of 
the officers of the Board of Trade. There is 
of course a possibility that the weakling babe 
may grow up into lusty and beneficent life; 
certainly sach a result will be attained if the 
good wishes of tens of thousands avail any- 
thing in such a cas¢. 

In New Zealand, on the other hand, the 
compulsory method has been adopted with a 
vigor and grasp that, at all events, allow us 
to predict either a complete victory or a stu- 
peridous defeat close at hand. Ina colony 
of small population the field of operation is 
so coatianealttes numbers affected so few 
in comparison with those in the teeming 
centers of life in older countries that here, 
if anywhere, problems of social interest may 
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be worked out in comparative safety. On 
this small field the indications appear un- 
mistakable that success awaits the friends of 
compulsory arbitration. During the past 
twelve months labor disputes of every de- 
scription have been brought before the local 
Boards of Conciliation, and sometimes 
‘* fought to a finish ” before the Court of Ar- 
bitration. Builders, carpenters, bakers, 
sailors, pastry-cooks, tailors, tailoresses, 
gold-miners, coal-miners, bootmakers, en- 
gineers, painters, all varieties of trade-unions 
and societies, have stepped into the arena and 
laid their grievances before the boards and 
thus before the general public. The ques- 
tions raised have touched upon almost every 
point of importance that can arise between 
worker and employer. Hours of work, 
wages, holidays, freedom of contract, em- 
ployment of unionists and non-unionists, in- 
troduction of labor from other places, ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen, ‘‘log’’ prices 
for piece-work—all these subjects have been 
decided on and awards made, sometimes i» a 
mode that in lands where the fullest (so- 
called) ‘‘freedom’’ is allowed in trade en- 
gagements would be regarded by many with 
shocked surprise. Nevertheless, the general 
verdict in the Colony has been distinctly in 
favor of such awards and their observance. 
_The Boards of Conciliation, whose mem- 
bers represent in equal numbers the mas- 
ters and men, with an impartial Chairman, 
have settled several disputes without further 
procedure. Their weakness appears to be 
that, like the English boards, they have no 
power to bind; they only ‘‘recommend,”’ and 
try to adjust by encouraging fair argument 
and by bringing dissentient parties together. 
Their motto is distinctly ‘Audi alteram par- 
tem."’ Hence there sometimes arises an 
impatience on the part of the disputants. 
These say: ‘‘ We waste our time in bringing 
forward evidence and argument when the 
Board has not even a shadow of power with 
which to enforce its decision. -Let us go at’ 
once to the higher court, to a tribunal that 
has the force of law behind it, in order’ to fix 
both ourselves and our antagonists. to some ~ 
settled course of action.” This argument is 
not without reason, and it has been proposed 
as an amendment to the present Act that the 
Board should have power to Bind the 
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contestants if all the members of the Board 
together with the Chairman are unanimous 
in their recommendation, and if this recom- 
mendation is also agreed to by the parties to 
the dispute. This change, however, would 
alter the essential character of the Board, 
and transform it from being a committee 
desirous of promoting friendly relations, into 
a tribunal or court of justice. There would 
be no real conciliation in any Board conceal- 
ing such powers behind a mask of amicable 
interference. Therefore it appears to many 
persons desirable that ‘‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness” should have its chance in the healing 
of trade quarrels without the grim powers of 
the law being at first introduced; so the 
Board of Conciliation remains, and probably 
will remain, as an outer portal to Compul- 
sory Arbitration. 

The higher court consists of two persons, 
one elected by the trade-unions and one by 
the employers’ associations, and is presided 
over by a Judge of the Supreme Court. He 
can exact either from a contestant union or 
an employer a penalty not exceeding £500 
should the terms of his award be broken. 
Each individual member of such union is 
liable to the extent of ten pounds should the 
union funds be insufficient to .meet the pen- 
alty. Thus invocation of the powers of the 
Arbitration Court is no light matter to any 
association of either masters or men, since 
such body may find that for a term of years 
wages or working hours may be fixed in a 
manner as unexpected as embarrassing. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the far- 
reaching powers of the court may be shown 
by a brief recital of one ofthe Awards. Thus 
in a. dispute between the Christchurch 
Builders Association and the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, it was 
decreed that for two years the following rules 
should ‘have effect: 

“1, That the minimum wage for a trades- 
man, competent for the work in which he is 
employed, shall be ten shillings per day. Men 
who are considered unable to earn the mini- 
mum wage shall be paid such lesser sum, if 
any, asa committee of employers and work- 
men shall agree upon, or if they cannot agree 
the matter shall be settled by the Chairman of 
the Local Board of Conciliation. 

‘‘2, That forty-four hours constitute a 
week’s work, divided as follows: August to 


-rienced to be fully realized. 
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April* (inclusive) from 8 A.M to 5 P.M., 
one hour at dinner; May to July (in-. 
clusive) 8 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., half-hour 
at dinner; except on Saturdays when the 
time worked shall be from 8 a.m. till 12 noon. 

“3. That all time beyond eight hours on 
the first five days of the week and four hours 
on Saturday, also all time worked on the fol- 
lowing holidays, viz., New Year's Day, Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, Queen’s Birthday, 
Prince of Wales Birthday, Anniversary Day, 
Labor Day,Christmas Day and Boxing Day—be 
paid for at the rate of time anda quarter for the 
first four hours and time and a half afterward. 

‘*4. That all men sent to a country job shall 
be conveyed or have their traveling expenses 
and their time paid for going and returning, 
and an additional ten per cent. to their wages 
where the distance necessitates lodgings. 

‘*s5, The suburban limit for men walking to 
their work shall ‘be one mile from the town 
belt nearest the place at which the work is car- 
ried on. Beyond that distance Rule 4 to ap- 
ply. 

**6, Employers shall employ members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, and the Carpenters and Joiners Associa- 
tion, or members of any other properly consti- 
tuted union of: carpenters and joiners, in pref- 
erence to non-members, provided that the 
members of the unions are equally qualified 
with non-members to perform the particular 
work required to be done and are ready and 
willing to undertake it. When non-members 
are employed there shall be no distinction. be- 
tween members and non-members, both shall 
work together in harmony and both shall work 
under the same condition and receive equal pay 
for equal work. Any dispute under this rule, 
if it cannot be settled by the committee above 
referred to, shall be decided by the Board of 
Conciliation. 

‘*9, Thaton all outside jobs employers shall 
provide a. suitable place properly secured for 
the safety of men’s tools; and also all neces- 
sary sanitary conveniences.” 


Any person whovis cognizant of the great. 
questions which are in dispute all the world 
over between masters and men must recog- 
nize what vital points are touched in awards 
like that above cited. To have such impor- 
tant details settled within a trade, if only for 
a limiged time, gives a sense of security and 
peace to those concerned, that must be expe- 
It must not be 





*It must be remembered that this is in the SouthernHem- 
sphere; August to April are the summier months. 
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‘ forgotten that by the Act not only can par- 
ticular employers summoned to appear be 
brought under the Judge’s award, but others 
or all others of the same trade in that local- 
ity can, on application, be joined in the cause 
before the court, thus insuring equality of 
procedure, of wages, of hours of work, in 
any occupation for a whole district at once. 

Above all value is that rule in the New 
Zealand Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
decreeing that no strike or lock-out is allow- 
ed should either party appeal to the Act for 
protection. In such a case men who are dis- 
contented with their wages or hours of work 
may not strike, nor may their masters lock 
them out while the matter is under adjudica- 
tion; work must be resumed in the old way 
and on the old terms, until altered by the 
order of the court. The good effect of this 
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enactment is incalculable. Even if there has 
been, as it is alleged, a too great eagerness to 
carry every petty grievance before a board or 
court, the cost of procedure (expenses of 
witnesses, etc.), falling upon the losing side, 
tends tocheck any very great exuberance 
of such inclination, On the other hand, 
this expense bears the very slightest propor- 
tion to the far-reaching loss entailed by a 
strike or lock-out, Both the trade involved 
and the public in general are gainers by the 
increased steadiness of the industrial condi- 
tions; and by no means least of the advan- 
tages is the absence of those strained rela- 
tions between employers and employed which 
in other countries, after a victory for either 
side, bequeath a heritage of bitter feeling to 
the vanquished. 


WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND. 





AN ASCENT OF THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN GREECE. 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 


DirRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ATHENS. 


PROBABLY if the question which is the 
highest mountain in Greece were proposed 
to a lot of candidates for admission to col- 
lege, whose equipment in Greek geography 
is better than it is likely to be at any other 
time, the majority of the suffrages would go 
to either Olympusor Parnassus. But Olym- 
pus, with all its Greek associations, is, alas! 
a mountain in Turkey; and as for Parnassus, 
it is overtopped by nearly two hundred feet 
by a mountain to the west of it. This moun- 
tain,called Kiona, a part of the group known 
in antiquity under the name of Korax, has 
the honor of being the highest mountain in 
the kingdom of Greece. Parnassus, to be 
sure, by the greatness of its fame more than 
overcomes the lacking two hundred feet, just 
as Erymanthus, on account largely of its 
famous boar, is of more importance than its 
higher neighbor to the east, Aroania. But 
there are always a few spirits who wish to 
scale the highest hights. 

The American School at Athens has in 
the various persons representing it s¢galed 
most of the mountains of Greece; but not 
until now has it scaled the highest. Wehad 
hoped to do it with a considerable force; but 
so late in June the men get scattered. There 


remained but four of us together at the close 
of the campaign in Corinth. When I told 
the Government Ephor, attendant upon our 
work, that we proposed to shake off the dust 
of our excavations by. climbing Kiona he 
developed a sudden interest in my welfare, 
and begged me not to venture it, or at least 
to take along a posse of soldiers. When I 
said that I had climbed most of the moun- 
tains of Greece without harm or fear, he said 
that this particular part of Greece, Atolia, 
and at this particular time, was dangerous. 
The men of that section were, he said, par- 
ticularly bad men, I had so often heard men 


_of other villages and sections called in the 


lump bad men, when they in reality proved no 
worse than those who gave them that bad 
name, that! was not shaken until our overseer 
also, an intelligent man, begged me not to go. 
He said that the shepherds of Kiona were a 
bad lot and known as such all overGreece. I 
did not so much mind taking my own life in my 
hand, but felt some scruple about hazarding 
that of my fourteen-year-old boy, whose 
party it really was. So when we awoke at 
midnight at New Corinth to find that the 
boat which was to take us to Itea had, after 
the manner of Greek boats, gone through 
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the canal without turning toward Corinth at 
all, I proposed that, taking this as a sort of 


“‘judgment of God,” we should return to 


Athens. But others of the party said that 
they felt ashamed to give up an enterprise 
that had been so much talked about. , So, 
considering ourselves a sort of society with 
an object, we did not dissolve. We had lost 
one day; but taking the west-bound train to 
Egion, which we reached at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, with a delay of only fifteen 
minutes we were aboard a sailboat with a 
stern wind driving us toward Itea, which the 
boatmen promised to reach in three hours. 
But promises based upon wind are rarely 
kept. We were, it is true, nearly at the 
mouth of the Bay of Itea at the end of three 
hours, four-fifths of the way. But then the 
wind fell, and rowing, at which we all took a 
hand, succeeded; and it was nearly eleven 
o’clock when we reached Itea. 

We had hoped to reach Amphissa, seven 
miles from Itea, and then make our arrange- 
ments for climbing the mountain before go- 
ing to sleep. But now all we could do was 
to avoid sleeping at Itea, by walking about 
half a mile, and ascending a little knoll where 
we spread our blankets and slept under the 
open sky.’ It was not hard to get up at four 
o’clock the next morning and reach Am- 
phissa shortly after six. Bythe time we had 
made a scanty breakfast horses were engaged 
for two days; and while they were being 
made ready we had an hour to devote tothe 
remains of ancient Amphissa, on which 
Philip’s heavy hand fell as a. preliminary to 
the battle of Cheronea, There is one gate 
here that is one of the finest specimens of 
Greek fortification extant, the sight of which 
made me realize what an oversight I had 
committed eight years ago, when I passed 


‘by this acropolis as a medieval affair. 


Nobody in this town, of over five thousand 
inhabitants, appeared to have the local knowl- 
edge that fitted him to be our guide; and so 
we set out with the understanding that at a 
monastery three hours up we should find 
sucha man. When we reached the monas- 
tery it was high noon, and hot, as became 
the fifteenth of June. The solitary monk, 
Chrysanthos Liaskos, upbraided us for not 
telling him that we were coming, that he 
might have killed for us a lamb, or at least 







‘ 


some chickens. Such as he had he gave us, 
and refused payment. 

The old wall paintings in his chapel, some of 
them four or five hundred years old, were very 
fine, but were now rapidly going to ruin with 
the crumbling walls. His face lighted up as 
he told us of miracles performed in this chap- 
el not hundreds of years ago, but last year 
and under his own eyes. He was a very 
wide-awake man, and appeared to be con- 
vinced of the truth of his own story. 

The best thing he did for us was to get from 
the neighboring village, Sigritza, a very com- 
petent guide. When we got off at half-past 
two the horses which went only about two 
hours further were serviceable mainly in 
carrying our packs, After that ourguideled - 
us over difficult footpaths which climbed 
along the edges of precipices and up hights 
only to descend again, with much greater 
speed now that we had got rid of ofr slow- 
paced horses, which were to return to the 
monastery and come to meet us the next 
morning. At nightfall we came toa hut at 
the foot of the main peak, which required an 
hour and a half of climbing in the morning. 
We received the warmest welcome from shep- 
herds who were friends and relations of our 
guide. They,did not seem at all like the 
dreadful men of whom we had been fore- 
warned, They madea most savory brew of 
half a kid—but the milk! Only from such 
pastures can such milk come. We all re- 
gretted engagements that prevented our stay- 
ing a week, that we might do justice to this 
mountain dairy. 

It was half-past ten before we could go to 
rest. Then the shepherds took us to a cave 
where they kept their cheeses, which gave 
just room enough to pack usin. They then 
closed the door with boughs and a big stone 
to keep out the cold night wind and the 
dogs. We had just time to note how much 
our lodging seemed like the cave of Poly 
phemus in the Odyssey when, with apparently 
no interval at all, we heard our guide calling 
out that it was time to get up and be off. 

When, at four o’clock, we had finished 
our toil, we got a great reward. The view 
was the finest that I have had in Greece, 
Both the Corinthian Gulf and Thermopyle 
seemed to lie at our feet. The sun soon rose 
in line with the strait between Enbera and 
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Thessaly, making that strait, with Skopelos 
and Skiathos blocking its exit, a sea of fire. 
To the south was the great trio of Arcadian 
mountains; to the northeast, closing a long 
line of mountains beginning with Pelion, was 
the majestic Olympus; to the northwest 
stood Tymphrestos in lonely dignity, while 
to the west peak upon peak and chain upon 
chain of #tolia made a most bewildering 
impression. On the whole it was a pano- 
rama that can never fade from the mind’s 
eye. Two years ago, in climbing Parnassus, 
I-had been defrauded. by clouds of all that 
was best in this view, viz., that tothe north 
and east. 

When we got back to the shepherds’ quar- 
-ters and began our further descent at seven 
o’clock, I gave the head man two five-drachma 
pieces, as a slight reward for what they had 
done for us. He seemed perplexed, and at 
last gave us back one of the pieces, and 
asked me if I could change it, as I had given 
him too much. You may believe that I didn’t 
do it. And I couldn’t help smiling to think 
how carefully T had hidden away my watch 
in my trousers pocket, for fear that the gold 
chain might tempt these bad men. Ofall the 
gentle shepherds whom I have met on Greek 
mountains these were the gentlest and best. 

From the glorious mountain air and 
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cold water, trickling down over précipices 
a thousand feet high, we came at evening 
again to Amphissa, with its stifling air 
and scanty water-supply, and, worst of all, 
with its one hotel, which has not im- 
proved since 1890. It is a fact that there 
was only one wash-basin in the house, and 
it was very hard to get aturn at it. Our 
sufferings in the night were dreadful; and 
when in the morning the landlord tried to 
persuade us that they were caused by mos- 


quitoes, the meekest man in our party got . 


angry almost to the point of profanity; and 
I pointed out blood-stains on the sheets that 
were evidently not those of mosquitoes. And 
yet this landlord tried to do well by us, giv- 
ing us four of his six beds, while well-dressed 
Greeks slept on his dining-tables. But stop! 
Perhaps they knew better than we what they 
were about. If one were shut up to a choice 
between Itea and Amphissa for a night’s 
lodging, it would be better to take to the 
woods, especially in summer. And during 
that long summer night of torture we re- 
gretted that we were not lying again in the 
open field on our blankets. 

But regrets are out of place, and nothing 
but the pleasure remains when one thinks of 
the glories of Kiona: 


ATHENS, GREECE. 





NAVAL EXPERIMENTS, 


TRIED AND UNTRIED. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


WHAT with expected naval experiments 
which we did not make and unexpected naval 
experiments which we did make, the late war 
furnishes some curious food for thought. In 
fact, the subject matter of these essays may 
be more narrowly classified about as follows: 
1, Things proposed and never tried; 2, things 
built and never tried; 3, things built and tried 
inconclusively; 4, things built and tried dif- 
ferently from manner designed. 

Under the first class fall all the astonishing 
‘‘revolutions in the art of naval war’’ which 
have been somewhat flamboyantly announced 
during the last ten or fifteen years by the 
sensational type of inventor now generically 
known as the ‘‘modern wizard.’’ Here are 
some samples of them: 

1. The production of electrical vibrations 
in the inter-atomic ether at such rate and 


frequency as that no structure within the 
field of force can possibly maintain its molec- 
ular integrity, and consequently must fall to 
pieces. Intended to shatter battle-ships 
attempting to get into harbors. 

2. The production of electrical vibrations 
of such rate and frequency as will throw high 
explosives intoa similar state by ‘‘resonance,” 
and thus determine their deflagration. In~ 
tended to cause battle-ships to be blown up 
by the explosion of their own magazines, and 
once gravely suggested as a possible reason 
for the ‘‘Maine’’ disaster, _ 

3. Various new explosives, ingredients kept 
secret, but each of them 80 much more ter- 
rific in its effects than any of the most power- 
ful known, that a mere handful detonated on 
a war-ship will disintegrate it. A Spanish 
‘‘wizard,” it may be remembered just before 
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the time set for dispatching Commodore 
Watson’s fleet, informed the world that he 
had an ‘‘oil’’ that would dispose of our ves- 
sels in this way should they ever appear off 
the coast of Spain. 

4. Torpedoes galore—and particularly one 
which has ‘‘ magnets” in it, All you have to 
do (according to the prospectus) is to turn 
loose a shoal of these ‘‘ magnetic’’ torpedoes 
and let them drift under water until a steel 
war-ship comes along, and then they will all 
be rapidly attracted to her sides and explode 
by concussion against the armor. 

5. Schemes for dropping things on decks, 
and notably one for erecting high steel 
towers on opposite sides of a roadstead and 
connecting tiem with a cable on which runs 
a trolley which supports a car loaded with 
dynamite. When a ship tries to get into a 


harbor you run out the trolley, release a catch 
and let the bottom of the car drop, and so 
spill dynamite on the devoted craft below. 
What the ship meanwhile isto do to the 
towers, etc., not stated. 

6. The electrical gun made of a big coil of 


wire connected with powerful electrical gen- 
erators, which, on the principle of the ‘‘suck- 
ing solenoid” draws into itself steel projec- 
tiles and then throws them out again with 
such velocity as to maintain a stream of steel 
as long as you press the button, 

This will suffice for specimens, altho the 
list could easily be extended. To intelligent 
people it, of course, at first sight seems in- 
credible that any serious consideration could 
be given to such visionary projects; but then 
intelligent people on second thought will re- 
member that there is a great section of this 
community which still believes in the possi- 
bility of perpetual motion, and eagerly buys 
‘‘ electric-sugar ’’ and ‘‘ gold from sea-water ”’ 
stock, while there is still another section 
which promotes any enterprise regardless 
of the merits, provided its ‘‘ securities ’’ can 
be bought and sold at a profit. The sensa- 
tional newspapers foster these delusions by 
the prominence given them, and the ignorant 
or designing afford them a certain sustenance, 
The chief harm they do is that they are 
forced upon the notice of the people charged 
with the conduct of war with even more per- 
tinacity, as a rule, than reasonable improve- 
ments having actual merit, and it not infre 
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quently happens that the individuals who 
most loudly denounce officials as behind the 
times and fossilized, are the very ones who 
are seeking the pecuniary aid of the Govern- 
ment to promote such projects. The effect 
is to create in the official mind a lurking dis- 
trust of all innovations; and it becomes diffi- 
cult to secure their attention to those which 
are really important and valuable. 

To the second class belong the steam ram 
‘* Katahdin,” the submarine boat ‘‘ Plunger ’’ 
and ship’s torpedoes, The ‘‘ Katahdin” was 
ostensibly built under the plans of the late 
Rear-Admiral Ammen (I say ‘‘ostensibly,”’ . 
because that officer ultimately declared that 
she had been so greatly modified as to be a 
different vessel from that which he intended), 
and she is practically a huge, floating self- 
actuated projectile. But she was never 
even sentto the front, and: remained on the 
New England coast, whither she was station- 
ed at the beginning of the war to quiet the 
fears of those timorous souls who had per- 
suaded themselves that Spain really contem- 
plated a descent on the summer cottages and 
bath-houses, 

The ‘‘ Plunger,” built on the Holland plan, 
equally remained in ‘‘ innocuous desuetude.” 
Several experiments were made in New York 
Harbor with another boat of the same type, 
constructed by Mr. Holland; and she ran 
under water for short distances and threw 
dummy projectiles from her guns with appar- 
ent facility; but the reports of the officers 
ordered to inspect her do not appear to have 
been conclusive; and even Mr. Holland’s 
reported offers to take the boat himself into 
Santiago Harbor and then and there to anni- 
hilate Admiral Cervera’s bottled fleet did not 
meet with acceptance, 

No instance is known of any ship using her 
fish torpedoes effectively against the enemy; 
and this is one of the failures of the war 
which naval experts—who are nothing if not 
cold-blooded—generally deplore. It was 
confidently expected that some ship would be 
blown up by a Whitehead or Howell ‘ fish,’’ 
and that much valuable data. would thus be 
elicited; but providentially, at least for the 
sailors of both navies, this did not happen. 
Some torpedoes were found floating on the 
Cuban coast which had apparently been pro- 
jected at our vessels from a torpedo-boat; 
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but the characteristic Spanish marksman- 
ship seems to have proved as usual our 
efficient protection, and the torpedoes them- 
selves being in fair condition were a not un- 
lucrative find. The ‘‘Ericsson,’”’ in the 
Santiago engagement, got ready to send her 
torpedo at one of the Spanish ships; but a 
timely lowering of colors frustrated her well- 
meant effort. In fact, the ship’s torpedo 
where it got a chance to do anything, proved 
rather a source of trouble, as on the ‘‘ Vis- 
caya,” for example, where the explosion of one 
of her own ‘‘ fish” is said to have torn her 
bows out, and justified the present opinion 
that hereafter it will be better not to carry 
these treacherous allies anywhere on board 
above the water-line. 

In the class of things built and tried but 
inconclusively may be grouped the battle- 
ships, the ‘‘ Vesuvius” and the Spanish tor- 
pedo-boats. 

The splendid performances of the ‘‘ Ore- 
gon’’ are mainly the cause of a public im- 
pression that all the battle-ship problems 
have been successfully solved, and that the 
doubts expressed concerning these compli- 
cated vessels have been set at rest. This is 
not the case. The ‘‘Oregon’’ showed _her- 
self to be a magnificently built piece of 
mechanism, and under her skilful handling 
to possess a steaming capacity and freedom 
from break-downs which has astonished the 
world. But the behavior of a battle-ship 
under the heavy pounding of another battle- 
ship has not yet been found out; and the 
question of how far her complex structure 
can be relied upon to maintain its integrity 
under the blows of heavy projectiles, or even 
under long-continued stress due to the recoil 
of her own guns, remains yet unsolved; 
nor does there seem any way of settling it 
short of a true battle-ship engagement. 

The Spaniards had chances enough to hit 
the ‘‘Iowa,’’ ‘‘Oregon” and others during 
. the battle of Santiago to an extent quite suf- 
ficient to have shed much light on the matter; 
but, as we know, they omitted todo so. -At 
all points where the battle-ships were tested, 
the results have been sufficiently favorable in 
the opinion of the Government to justify the 
construction of the still more powerful and 
swift vessels of the same type which have 
lately been ordered. 
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The ‘‘ Vesuvius” has been s0_ persistently 
decried that when she was permitted to throw 
gun-cotton projectiles at Santiago from her 
air-guns, there was a general feeling of sur- 
prise. It has been frequently asserted that 
her alleged defects (lack of maneuvering 
power, danger of premature explosions in her 
guns, etc.) unfitted her for any use other than 
as an ordinary gunboat; and to that employ- 
ment solely she has hitherto been put. Nev- 
ertheless, she managed to project high explo- 
sives into the vicinity of Santiago without in- 
jury to herself; and they did as much harm as 
could reasonably be expected considering 
where they hit. But she was given no chance 
to try what she could do in the way of anni- 
hilating vessels; altho even if the Santiago 
mines rendered an attempted entrance into 
that harbor inadvisable, there were several 
Spanish gunboats in other Cuban ports less 
perfectly defended, which, to use the current 
naval slang, she might have ‘‘cleaned up” 
and incidentally shown with how little gun- 
cotton when judiciously expended. 

As for the Spanish torpedo-boats, again 
there is an impression that because the 
‘¢ Terror’’ when it attacked the ‘‘St. Paul,’’ 
the ‘‘Furor” and ‘‘Pluton’’ when in the 
vicinity of the ‘‘Texas” and ‘‘ Gloucester” 
and the two: crafts which came out of Cavite 
to annihilate Dewey, all discovered the at- 
mosphere too full of quick-fire shells to make 
torpedo experiments either timely or desirable; 
therefore the much-vaunted “ chooser of the 
slain’’ is a failure and should go. But the 
torpedo-boat has had no more conclusive a 
trial than the battle-ship. It has undoubt- 
edly been shown that quick-fire hail is more 
formidable against vessels of this kind than 
was supposed; but it is not at all certain that 
if the Spanish boats had been differently 
handled their failure would have been as- 
sured. : 

All of the attacks, instead of being made 
under cover of night, or better night and 
fog, were in broad daylight; and in every in- 
stance the conditions were about as favorable 
as they well could be for the ships attacked. 
Even Cervera’s two boats, which under ac- 
cepted rules should have remained masked 
by the large vessels until a favorable oppor- 
tunity offered itself to slip out under cover 
of smoke and makea swift dash, perhaps 
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simultaneously upon the nearest enemy, ap- 
pear to have quickly got into the open and 
to have been merely easy targets for our 
guns. No convincing reason appears why 
these boats could not have emerged from 
, santiago Harbor on a misty night. True, Ad- 
miral Sampson says that the search-lights of 
the guard-ships which were kept on the harbor 
entrance would have revealed them; but it still 
remains for Admiral Cervera, on the other 
hand, to assure us that he thought those 
lights more brilliant than the sun under 
which he actually came out. That the Gov- 
ernment is far from thinking torpedo-boats 
or torpedo-destroyers failures is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that within the next 
eighteen months we shall have fifty of these 
craft available, exclusive of those which the 
next session of Congress will ‘authorize. 
Three years ago we had just two. 

In the last class come our on torpedo- 
boats and monitors, We built these torpedo 
vessels fora specific purpose at high cost, 
and then proceeded to use them as dispatch- 
boats and finally as blockaders, for which 
they were entirely unsuited. Not only this, 
but we indulged in that crowning absurdity, 
permitting the ‘‘Winslow,”’ built of thin sheet 
steel, and with her little guns, to attack a 
shore battery. It is enough to say that this 
was a blunder due to excessive zeal—sad- 
dened by the needless loss of life, and glo- 
rified by the heroism of the men who suf- 
fered. 

As for the monitors, those we have always 
experimented upon ever since we commenced 
to build them. The recent trials we have 
made with them—or should we not more 
properly say of the people who had to live in 
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them—have a general appearance of vivisec- 
tion, These, too, we sent to do blockade 
duty at sea and in the tropics, knowing that 
they were as unfitted for that service as the 
torpedo-boats, altho in a different way; and 
we added to the gayety of nations by setting 
themto bombard forts in a ground swell 
when the guns, with cheerful indifference, 
sometimes fired their shots at the ocean bot- 
tom and sometimes at the clouds. 

After all, a naval war upsets all calcula- 
tions, and it is full of inconsistencies, The 
silence of the ‘‘wizards’’ who were going 
to annihilate any and all our haughty foes in 
new and dreadful ways became positively 
oppressive after hostilities actually began. 
The novel things which we fixed up our- 
selves for the same purpose we guessed, 
on the whole, we would not bother with for 
the present. We just relied on men and 
guns, and in so doing took the least possible 
risk, as we knew very well—altho the rest of 
the world did not. And as for our incon- 
sistencies, we can admit them cheerfully 
enough since they do not seem to have af- 
fected the general result. Some of them, no 
doubt, revealed us in a new light, perhaps 
shed much luminosity on our way of waging 
horrid war. And I suppose in this respect 
none of them is more typical than the con- 
duct of that captain of a blockading war-ship 
who, while his vessel was lying off a light- 
house held by the Spaniards, discovered that 
the half-starved lighthouse keeper was desti- 
tute of supplies and had a very sick baby, 
and thereupon proceeded to send to that 
baby every morning, under a flag of truce, a 
can of condensed milk. 


New York City. 





EARTH to Earth, Ashes to Ashes, Dust to Dust, 
This is the final goal of life, 

The Consummation and end of strife. 

All our gold will tarnish and rust, 

All our possessions, a crumbling crust— 


New York City. 
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BY ARTHUR D. F. RANDOLPH, © 


As in the beginning, so in the end— 
Whither we came, thither we trend. 
But what of Faith? and what of Trust? 
That is a question; all of us must 
Return to Earth, to Ashes, to Dust. 












A TENEMENT-HOUSE SAINT. 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY. 


lr was a pitiful sort of life, every way—a 
mix of day and night. Not much difference, 
unless maybe the wakeful night-hours were 
more wearing than the day-hours. Always 
she counted fire-alarms, the pulsing thud of 
sound across the atmosphere like a heavy 
whip-lash, holding her heart-beats until the 
brazen slow booming trailed into silence, and 
the noises of the city boiled anew. She had 
sunshine. Coal was twenty-five cents a bushel, 
when the river turned live and came up-hill, 
a yellow, shivering thing, coiling about tene- 
ments till they were afloat in it, doorless and 
with foundations laid on water. It was al- 
ways in the winter, when bodies outweighed 
souls (by half of Heaven) because of the hun- 
ger, and the fogs and cold and freezings got 
into eyes and froze down love, and curses 
were shrillest. She took a punily fierce 
delight in the floods. Shelikedto watch the 
drowning-out of the streets, the dominant 
bulk of the tenements outriding them; and 
the flickers fallen from lamps like red fingers 
sieving the waters. 


At night the noises still went through her 


brain like great, strong music. Even inthe 
after-midnight the silence was big and so- 
norous with the dead day’s voice. And the 
starlight came into her window in gold 
strands; a beamy, soft looking-down into her 
wide eyes, as if it were, indeed, the rush- 
lights of Heaven glinting in. 

Coal was high then. A queer sorting of 
conditions that always a flood must come in 
February or March, when it was hard enough 
at best to keep the blood thawed. in one’s 
veins, without that last jump in coal. Puta 
continuous hunger in the stomach, a con- 
tinuous shiver under last winter's old flan- 
nels, and there you are when coal goes up— 
ready for almost any crime that gets meat 
and bread and coals. 

Not that she considered herself as a 
part of God's foreknowledge. Rather, hers 
was a sort of getting into existence through 
a trap-door, by mistake. So she thought; 
not angrily, but with a still sweetness in her 
thoughts that were not bitter; scarce even 
bitter-sweet, but just sweet; an acceptation 
of herself and her decayed spine, 
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Sometimes she could see her breath in the 
room; thin curls of warmth that turned 
frosty against her fingers. 

Patience ? women learn it. Hard or easy, 
it isa lesson; this being women, If but a 
heart broke under misery. But no; come 
day,and come. night, it all goes on. 

Her door opened noiselessly, and out of 
the soundless hall she heard a scamper of 
rats and the squeak of them, scared back to 
their holes. It was Nannie, from down- 
stairs. Her tace was white; the dead white 
of a corpse come alive. Her eyes clung to 
Hagar’s face with a stare that sent shivers 
over the poor body. 

‘Lock it,’’ said Hagar. 

The woman crossed the floor with swift 
steps, knelt down and cowered in the other's 
arms, Her dress was in shreds about her 
shoulders, oozing red lines across her cheek, 

‘*Cry,”’ pleaded Hagar; ‘‘docry.” 

A dreary laugh, worse than tears, an- 
swered. The light from the street-corner 
broke in shining scaleson the wall, crawling 
and shifting like glittering white snakes, and 
making distinct that red ooze. 

‘‘I can’t cry, Hagar. I wish I was dead 
and in my grave! I do—I’m that sick of 
bein’ his football!’’ 

Even with the low passionate voice the 
tears rushed like a spring freshet. 

‘I’m goin’ away, Hagar; I can’t stand it 
no longer. He struck me once too often,” 
She gasped the words between sobs. Hagar’s 
hand smoothed the bowed head. 

‘*That’s what you said last time, you poor 
girl,” said Hagar. 

‘‘T know; but I couldn’t. He said may 
God strike him dead if he ever hit me again 
—and he’d have killed me now, if I hadn’t 
got out of the room. He come in drunk; I 
seen the whisky in his eyes when he shut the 
door and looked at me. Then he struck me 
and choked me and tried to get his knife 
out. And Iwas so desperate I give him,a 
shove that threw him against the bed; and 
Hagar—Hagar, if he thinks I’m here he'll kill 
me!’’ 

Hagar hugged the bruised face in her bo- 
som. 























‘It’s the drink, Nannie; but he’s got no 
business to get drunk, and then blame the 
whisky. It don’t walk down men’s throats; 
it takes a hand to get it down, and then men 
blames the drinkin’.” 

The sobs ceased, the heavy head lifted. 

‘I don’t see how you stood it, Hagar, all 
these years; 1’d ’a’ killed myself,” whispered 
Nannie. 

‘I didn’t darst to, Nannie, I was afraid 
to. Ithought what if God ’ud say: ‘ Well, 
did I tell you I wanted you here?’ and not 
let me come in if I went without him sendin’; 
and I didn’t darst to. I didn’t like to in- 
trude. Poor folks don’t know when people 
wants them walkin’ in,” said Hagar, 
softly. 

‘* It’s blows and bleedin’ for me; and that 
dyin’ back for you, Hagar. That’s what 
whisky done for us,” sobbed Nannie, ‘‘I don’t 
know where I’m goin’; out of this house and 
into the first door I find open,’’ said the poor 
creature, steadying herself on her feet, and 
laughing recklessly as her fingers wiped the 
drops off her cheek. 

‘Nannie, Nannig, don’t! Remember that 
dead baby of yourn. You can’t leave that 
forever for the Lord to carry around; you’ve 
got to get into Heaven, you have, to ease 
him of carryin’ that little baby.” 

The hard laugh broke into sobs, the wom- 
an dropped on her knees, hugging, in turn, 
Hagar’s head to her bosom. 

‘*I will, Hagar, darlin’-—I will. I won't 
forget—I'll be good, even if I have to just lie 
down in the gutter and freeze. I didn’t mean 
it!” 

‘Yes, I know; but don’t forget, Nannie. 
It’s different with you than me. You're ex- 
pected up there; I ain’t.’’ 

At the first streaks of dawn Nannie crept 
down-stairs, faltered, with a shuddering sigh, 
at the sky flushing through the gray, then 
fled out into the fog, a wild, wan thing. It 
hung thick, a crawling, wet fog that slunk 
down throats like a thief, molding about 
tenements like a winding-sheet. Down the 
wharves, fires along bank threw long, waver- 
ing flame-ribbons on the water, red gutters 
along the waves. Now and then voices 
floated in-shore, bodiless voices, filled with 
fog, and rattle of oar-locks and that ceaseless 
swish and lap of waters, 
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She crept down to the river-edge. A 
steamer plowed hoarsely up-stream, its 
red and green lanterns dully gleaming like 
tired eyes out of the fog. The waves lapped 
higher, louder, breaking against her feet. 

‘It’ud only be to wade out a bit deeper,”’ 
she thought, 

Far off, faint and far off, she heard the 
church-chimes. Solemn and slow the bells 
played, angelically sweet, a wordless ec- 
stasy. It fell about her like love’s gar- 
menting; from head to foot, against her lips 
and between her and the lapping river. With 
her face toward the sound. she turned and 
went up the bank, stood a second under the 
shadow of the Suspension Bridge, and a 
little later running, walking, strangely thrill- 
ed to the thought leading her, rang the bell 
of a big brick house. 

The door opened; shut her in from the 
chill, ‘I’m homeless, friendless,’’ she fal- 
tered to the asking eyes. ‘‘ But I ain’t bad, 
I’m married—here’s my ring, ma’am; it’s 
gold; but I rather be dead than beat any 
more,”’ 

The swollen face told more of the sto 
than the lips could tell. 

‘I ain’t bad,’’ she repeated, as_ she leaned 
over the flames in the open grate, scooping 
in the warmth in handfuls and drinking it 
like crimson wine, ‘‘ Hagar’ll tell you I 
ain’t bad.’”’ 

The woman was used to sad stories; not 
even the life-tide was warm in the stone-cold 
souls of half the lives about her till they met 
Christ and warmed in the look of his eyes. 
She just stirred the coals, following the 
swarm of sudden stars fleeting up the chim- 
ney, and waited. 

‘‘ Hagar knows; she’s a saint. Whiter’n 
snow and lilies, inside—and dyin’. It’s 
whisky; her father threw her down-stairs, 
and her spine-bone is rottin’. She'll tell 
you. I stood it till I darsent stand it no 
longer. Beatin’ and kickin’, kickin’ and 
beatin’, and murder, -pretty near. I told 
Hagar I was goin’; andI did, last night. I 
went to the river; I hadto go to the river to 
look at it. It sings so, and beckons and 
says: ‘Come on! come on!’ I almost wanted 
to. But maybe my baby would be feared ofa 
drownded woman; and I promised Hagar, 
and I come here.”’ 
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«*Yes,” said the woman, softly; ‘‘ you came 
here.” 

Nannie sighed—a sigh of rest. ‘‘I come 
here; I thought you’d be glad. I used to 
listen under the windows when you sung of 
nights; there was one about ‘ You've carried 
your burden, Oh, bring it to Jesus,’ and I 
brung it.”’ 

Softly the other took up the words, singing 
them under breath: 

**You’ve carried your burden, 
You've carried it long; 
Oh, bring it to Jesus, 
He’s mighty and strong.”’ 

‘‘Yes, ma’am; that’s it. You don’t know 
how long; Hagar’ll tell you. Then the baby 
come. It had sorrowful eyes; and when it 
was nursin’ them blue eyes fixed right on my 
eyes like it knew, and it was always lyin’ in 
my bosom, so sweet and comfortin’ and 
precious. Then it died. Oh, I was glad it 
died, for the floods had come, and I didn’t 
have milk enough for it to live on, and I felt 
sometimes like I must kill it to keep them 
blue eyes from the hungry look that got in 
them. They died lookin’ at me so”— _ 

The woman was softly sobbing, her warm, 
strong arms about Nannie; but as if she were 
at Heaven's confessional, the full heart 
poured itself out in swift, broken sentences, 
seeking easement in the telling. 

‘« He had beat me that night, and when he 
come in by and by it was dead—just wore out. 
He swore, so help him God, he’d never hit 
me again. He tried to kill me last night.” 

As the days went on, the river rose up to 
the second stories of the tenements, and 
drowned out business. The city, cautiously 
charitable, made tours of inquiry in boats, 
tapping at second-story windows and leaving 
food, and unused halting phrases of sympa- 
thy. The relentless river washed in uponits 
charity. Not a grudged charity, yet not as 
giving to that brother whose keeper one is, of 
old—tardy alms of a brotherhood so strained 
that the unsmiling faces looked sullen thanks 
over silent lips, and alien eyes left echoes of 
reproach the lips had not uttered. It was not 
like the fragments gathered from the loaves 
and fishes, basketfuls of love’s divineness, 
but the duty-tax on consciences. 

Hagar, from her bed at the window-ledge, 
watched the 'dark swollen waters, the boats 
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pulling over them. Listened, and sang, and 
wondered of Nannie. Nannie’s husband had 
come toher the next morning after Nannie 
had ran away. 

‘*Do you know where my girl’s gone ?”’ he 
asked her. . 

The bleared eyes held a furtive shame. 
Hagar looked at him, then off to the daggers 
of sunshine piercing the room. The thin, 
reedy thread of song went on. 

‘‘If I knowed,”’ said she, finally, ‘I'd 
never tell,’’ 

He scowled fiercely at her and, stepping 
closer, swore ather. _ : 

‘You pigmy; if you’s a man, I’d choke it 
out of ye!” 

‘If you was a man, you wouldn't threat a 
woman with a dead back!’’ she answered, her 
eyes imperious with a fine scorn. 

‘*A dead back, maybe, but a mighty live 
tongue,” he muttered. ‘‘Honest to God, 
Hagar, if you tell me where she’s went to, I 
won't hurt her.” if) 

‘I'd be afraid to call God’s attention so 
much, if I was you. Ain’t you feared he 
might strike you dead? amd you ain’t fit to 
die sudden,” said Hagar. 

‘*Where’s my wife, Hagar?’’ 

‘* Love, honor and cherish,’’ said Hagar, 
solemnly. ‘‘ That’s what a man promises a 
woman, to the preacher’s. ’N’ when his 
babies comes and she’s drug- out tendin’ them 
and workin’ and goin’ half-fed, why then he 
beats her and tries to kill her.’’ 

‘*Did I do that again, Hagar?’’ he fal- 
tered. 

«*Last night,’’ she answered. 

‘*Then she’s run off from me, Hagar,” 
saidthe man, hoarsely. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

‘* Well, I’m just a woman,’’ said Hagar; 
‘‘and I don’t know how it feels to beat wim- 
men, them I’d kissed and told I loved and 
seen her babies die; but if I was a man, sich 
a man as you, I'd get religion.’’ 

He stared at her. 

‘‘ And then if I could find her, I'd coax 
her to come oncet more and try it,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ButI don’t know’s I'd come, if I 
was Nannie. You ain’t to be trusted.” 

‘*You’re—you’re awful hard on a fellow, 
Hagar.”’ 

But she had turned away, the sweet, thin 
thready song took up its strain as if there 
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had been no break in it. Her face lay where 
the edge of sunshine crossing her hair 


framed it in pale nimbus. Then, tiptoe, he 
went out. 


There looked in a face, one day, over 
Hagar’s window-sill; as Hagar’s startled 
gaze met the smiling eyes, another face rose 
out of the flood, with familiar love in the 
eyes, 

‘Why, Nannie!’’ she cried, holding out 
welcoming arms. 

‘‘It’s me, Hagar,” cried Nannie, climbing 
in—‘‘it’s me. And such things for you!” 

Sure enough, such things! And such com- 
fort in the voice and touch of the strange 
woman Nannie brought! 

‘But if he come in, I’d die of fear,” said 
Nannie, when Hagar told her her husband 
had come direct to her thatnextday. ‘‘I’m 
all a-tremble; but if I didn’t come Miss 
Anna couldn’t find you.’’ 

‘‘He never come but then; and I said I'd 
not tell him if I knew where you was; and 
told him he better get religion and then start 
out to hunt you up.’’ 

‘Get religion! 
nie. 

‘‘If he does,” said Hagar, ‘*then maybe 

*you could try him again; like you was married 
over again.”’ H 


The flood receded slowly; left disease and . 


death in itswake. Hagar failed, as if the soul 
were drifting out with the falling waters. 

It had rained all day; wires overhead were 
strung with translucent drops that slipped 
along them like beads, falling and reforming 


in rhythmic regularity. Eaves ran full, spilled: 


over their rims, gushed at-tin spouts, and 
streets scudded with up-leaping whitecaps. | 

When the first far-off blare of horns and 
tambourines came up from the rainy night, 
Hagar’s restless hands grew still. Wind- 
blown and sweet, now loud, now faint, the 
song swelled. Closer, louder, it paused di- 
reotly under Hagar’s window. She pulled up 
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to the sill, peering over. 


Wet umbrellas 
flapped and swayed as the circle closed in 

about the big drum. A strong voice lifted in 
’ prayer, a rapid plea to them to come to God 


and get the blessing of a clean heart. ‘Oh, 
you poor fellow,’’ said the brave young 
voice—‘‘ you poor fellow, just givin’ in to the 
Devil, why don’t you stop? Stop right this 
minute and let Jesus be your friend. Why, 
he doves you. He'li save you from drink 
and swearin’ and beatin’ your wife and lyin’. 
He’ll carry your burden and make you so’s 
you can do an honest day’s work six days a 
week, Comeand give Jesus a trial!’’ 

From the amens rose afresh that sweet, 
wild fervor of song: 


**You've carried your burden, 
You've carried it long; 
Oh, bring it to Jesus, 
He’s mighty and strong.”’ 


, Out ef the little crowd a man flung in and 


knelt by the drum. Instantly the song 
sobbed gladder, louder in the rainas a young 
fellow knelt beside the weeping man with 
swift prayer and promise and arm about the 
wet shoulders. The circle sank to i's knees, 
One clear woman-voice lifted petition, bear- 
ing the poorsinner up to the Throne, and 
leaving him there. When they stood, a 
silent, expectant circle, the man began to 
speak; the yellow gas-light flickered on his 
face. ‘‘ Why,’’ whispered Hagar to the rain, 
‘¢it’s Nannie’s man!’’ 

Her head fell back on her pillow; she did 
not hear the low cry as a woman pushed her 
way to the man’s side, put two arms about 
his neck and clung to him, for the jubilant 
chorus swelled loud again and hid all other 
sound. 

But her door burst open. ‘‘ He’s got re- 
ligion, Hagar—e's got religion!’ cried Nan- 
nie, 

But the great white gates had shut Hagar 
in. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
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'* ERE yet the Poet's voice was-heard, - 
‘In Paradise a heavenly bird 
The slumberous soul of Silence stirred 
With joy to thrill. 
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And ere it ceased, another strain 

Caught tp the echoing refrain 

That, like a fountain to the main, 
Flows onward still. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND IMMORTALITY. 


BY PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP, 


Or Co.tumsia UNIVERSITY. 


IN my previous article upon this subject | 
merely stated the conclusions which were to 
be drawn from Dr. Hodgson’s Report, and in- 
dicated the nature of the crisis precipitated 
byit. In the present paper which I have been 
asked to write I am to state the conditions 
under which the experiments were conducted 


and the evidence, without specifying facts at - 


length, upon which those conclusions were 
based. 

The first step with the investigation was 
to prove, after discovering the medium, that 
the ordinary mediumistic frauds were not 
committed in this case. Almost everybody 
knows what the method of these frauds is 
in the cases in which they are rendered néc- 
essary for the result. It is the employment 
of adetective or spying system for securing 
the little private incidents which are to be 
communicated inthe simulated trance. When 
the medium which has so long been the sub- 
ject of Dr. Hodgson’s investigations was dis- 
covered, in order to make sure that she did 
not practice the art just mentioned, she was 
shadowed by detectives to see if any evidence 
could be obtained of her complicity in a spy- 
ing system, and absolutely no such evidence 
was found. It was proved, in fact, that she 
had no detective system whatever. Finally, 
in order to secure this conclusion more effect- 
ively, the medium was taken alone to Eng- 
gland where she had never been before, and 
among strangers whom she had never known 
or could know. Her trunks were examined 
carefully for evidence of the apparatus for 
carrying on surreptitious methods of obtain- 
ing information to be used at her sittings, 
and no trace of such were found. She was 
watched and kept under close personal sur- 
veillance by those with whom she stayed ia 
England. Her correspondence had to pass 


through the hands of these persons before it . 


reached her. Arrangements for the sittings 
were not made by herself in test cases, but 
by outside parties. The person to have the 
sitting was not to be known to her personally 
in any way, and was generally introduced 
under some pseudonym or no name at all. All 
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these conditions made no difference in’ the 
results of the experiments. 

The next step was to test the genuinetess 
of the ‘‘trance” into which the medium goes. 
This was done by all the approved means of 
attesting genuine hypnosis and anesthesia or 
insensibility (See ‘‘ Proc. of Soc. Psy. Res.,”’ 
Vol. VIII, pp. 4, 5). Finally, certificates 
of two leading physicians were obtained to 
attest the genuineness of the ‘‘trance,’’ tho 
fear of reflection upon their professional 
reputation induced them to withhold the 
publication of them. But these tests, to- 
gether with hundreds of incidents during the 
experiments, establish beyond a doubt the 
fact that normal consciousness was not pres- 
ent to account for any of the phenomena re- 
corded in the case. 

But precautions had also to be taken to 
prevent hints and suggestions, partly from 
contact with the medium, the sitter often 
holding her hands, and partly from leading 


questions or similar means. All results in © 


connection with such contact and in answer 
to questions must be under suspicion to out- 
siders, and justly so. But in the investiga- 
tion the medium not only often did as well 
without contact or question as with them, 
but developed what is called ‘‘ automatic’ 
writing, now a familiar phenomenon among 
psychiatrists. This is the unconscious pro- 
duction of perfectly intelligible and intelligent 
writing. A person takes a pencil or pen in 


hand and sits down ina passive condition; . 


in the course of time, with some subjects, 
will write involuntarily statements whose na- 
ture and purport they do not know until they 
afterward read them. This power developed 
with the medium. Neither contact nor 


question with the sitters was necessary under . 


these circumstances, so that the ordinary re- 
source for suggestions was absent under 
these conditions. Now, many of the most 


important and evidential facts mentioned in . 


the last report of the Society were obtained 
in this way. Strange to say, the writing-pad 
was at first placed upon the medium’s head 
and the writing executed in a very awkward 
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position, until the medium was educated to 
hold the hand in the normal position. A 
large portion of the George Pelham com- 
munications were written in this awkward 
manner. 

‘Now asto the modus operand: of the ex- 
periments and the nature of the evidence 
which they are supposed to supply for im- 
mortality. The medium passes voluntarily 
into the ‘‘trance,” which at one time resem- 
bled an epileptic convulsion, but which has 
recently become quite easy and calm. No 
extraordinary conditions are required in the 
case, and everything can be done in broad 
daylight. There are no cabinet and materi- 
alizing trappings in the performance. All 
comparisons with such disreputable preten- 
sions are absolutely. excluded from consider- 
ation, and only such phenomena as any one is 
pleased to examine for himself are presented 
and under any conditions which the most 
rigid scientific scrutiny may choose to impose. 
After the ‘‘trance’’ has been assumed the 
medium proceeds, in a somewhat altered 
voice, to give alleged communications from 
departed friends, or tostate facts which, if not 
such messages, are a semblance of them. 
Most ofthem have referenceto people’s friends 
and relatives, living or deceased, about whom 
the medium is able to hold conversation. 
Sometimes there is the diagnosis of diseases 
and various other phenomena which I cannot 
describe here. Nor canI give any adequate 
description of. the facts upon which Dr. 
Hodgson bases his conclusion. Readers 
must go to the Report for these.* But it 
will be apparent to all scientific students that 
at least the following conditions must be ful- 
filled in order to meet the demands of skep- 
ticism: 1. The ‘‘ messages” given must rep- 
resent facts which it is either impossible for 
the medium to have obtained by any of the 
ordinary methods of physical science, or 
which the investigator is absolutely assured 
were not so obtained. 2. The facts must not 
represent anything within the knowledge or 
memory of the sitters, so as to exclude telep- 
athy between them and the medium. 3. The 
facts must be verifiable on this mundane 
sphere, and not allegations about a transcen- 





* Dr. Hodgson’s Report, “Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research,’’ Part XXXIII. (5 Boylston Place, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50.) 
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dental existence which nobody can possibly 
prove. 

Now Dr. Hodgson claims, in his Report, 
to have satisfied all these conditions. Many 
of the facts communicated are, of course, 
amenable to the supposition of telepathy, 
and many to suggestion. But no evidential 
character ‘is attributed to these. Their ir- 
relevancy as proof is readily gmanted. But 
there are also many incidents which are not 
so easily explained away. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the alleged discarnate communicator 
states that certain specific and unusual inci- 
dents took place about his coffin after his 
death, which were not known to either the 
medium or the sitters and which have to be 
verified by later investigation and corre- 
spondence at a distance, we should have an 
example of the kind of facts upon which the 
argument for immortality is based. This is 
an illustration of what actually occurred 
several times, but is only a concrete type of 
many other incidents of a like evidential 
character, or laying: claim to that. The 
largest portion of the alleged communica- 
tions in this Report claim to come from a 
deceased friend of Dr. Hodgson, who had 
promised some years before his death to 
make himself known in this way after death, 
if it were possible. The conversations car- 
ried on in this way in fulfilment of the 
promise have a most decided vrazsembdlance 
to the personality which it claims to be, 
while many of the facts thus stated by him (?) 
were, some ofthem, his personal experiences 
before death and some of them events oc- 
curring after it, and all unknown to either 
the medium or the sitters until veri- 
fied afterward. The natural interpretation 
of them is evident and excusable. As- 
suming, as Dr. Hodgson and Professor 
James do, that fraud in the case is thrown 
out of account, the believer in telepathy may 
choose to extend that hypothesis so as to 
make the knowledge and. memories of all 
living persons immediately accessible to the 
medium for the facts which her subliminal 
mental action can weave into the semblance 
of the personality which purports to commu- 
nicate. But this, as any one will recognize, 
is to-assume a capacity of a selective charac- 
ter which makes the brain of the medium 
practically infinite. Yet this is what the facts 
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require if we are to exclude fraud or illusion 
and spiritistic communications from consid- 
eration. There are many singular incoher- 
encies in the statements and incidents which 
must make a cautious man hesitate at any 
hypothesis. But by conducting the experi- 
ments in a way not suspected as necessary in 
previous reports on the same case, some ex- 
planation is syggested for these incoherencies 
and the difficulties of the hypothesis for im- 
mortality. But aside from this the intelli- 
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gibleand coherent facts represent just that 
unity of consciousness which an alleged dis- 
carnate soul should exhibit, if proof for sur- 
vival be possible at all. Whether this sup- 
position be the true one has yet to be de- 
termined by much further investigation. 
The Report, however, contains a mass of 
facts in this supposed direction which no 
previous investigation can claim to repre- 
sent. 


New York Ciry. 





THE CAROLINE ISLANDS AND THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


BY EDWARD VAN 


THE discussion evoked by the problems 
growing out of the late war seems to have 
turned chiefly on the disposition to be made 
of the Philippine Islands. This is no doubt 
a matter of great importance; but there is 
another question involved, at least equally 
important, which has not hitherto received 
due consideration. 

This question relates to the eastern groups 
claimed by Spain in the Pacific, viz., the 
Ladrone or Marianne chain, and the Caro- 
lines. The fact that of all these islands 
Guam alone was seized, and that the protocol 
makes no mention of the others, seems to 
imply that these are to be left under Spanish 
control. Of course this may be a mistaken 
inference, since the reference of the Philip- 
pines to the Peace Commission may be con- 
strued to include all the smaller groups, 
which are subject to the Captain -General at 
Manila; or if this inference is correct, there 
may be reasons for this course of action en- 
tirely unknowntothe public. But one thing 
is sure: the chief objection urged by some 
against the acquisition of the Philippines 
cannot be made to do duty against the ac- 
quisition of these oceanic isles; for their to- 
tal area is only 1,000 square miles, and their 
population only 46,000,* of whom a large 
proportion are English-speaking Christians, 
whose one political aspiration is to be taken 
under American protection.t Intheabsence, 
therefore, of secret reasons to the contrary, 
it would seem that both honor and interest 





* * Statesman’s Year-Book,”’ 1898. 

+ Moss, “‘ Through Atolls and Islands ’’ (London; 1889). 
Strong, ‘‘American Missions in the Carolines” (Review 
of Reviews, June, 1898). 
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imperatively demand American control of all 
of these islands. 

First, as to what honor demands. Before 
the war it was held that we owed a duty to 
the Cubans because of our common human- 
ity, and a duty to our fellow citizens foully 
wronged by Spaniards. It was felt that for 
the Cubans to remain in bondage, or for our 
copatriots to suffer unavenged, was a stain 
on American honor. Now I ask, in all seri- 
ousness, whether duty and honor are bounded 
by geographical lines, whether what is duty 


‘and honor in the Atlantic Ocean is not duty 


and honor in the Pacific? And if honor 


‘demanded that we rescue the Cubans from a 


fate worse than death, does honor allow us 
to abandon to the same fate the people of 
the Carolines, appealing in vain for our help 
and protection, looking in _vain for the 
return of the flag which means to them life, 
liberty and civilization? And if honor de- 
manded that justice be done for the wrongs 
suffered by American citizens in Cuba, does 
honor tolerate that Spain, whose sole claim 
rests upon alleged discovery three centuries 
ago, should expel from these islands, with 
violence and insult, those American citizens 
who settled there a half-century ago, civilized 
them by their labors, and consecrated them 
by their heroic lives? 

_ Secondly, as to our interest in the Caroline 
and Marianne groups. Their importance 
arises from a combination.of three features 
found together nowhere else in the Western 
Pacific, viz: (1) The character of the larger 
islands; (2) the remoteness of other islands 
possessing similar advantages, and (3) their 
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location near or upon all the great routes of 
commerce, present or prospective, This 
combination renders their position as unique 
and commanding in the Western Pacific, as 
the position of Hawaii is in the Eastern. 
Germany was well aware of this when she 
sought to acquire them a few yearsago, and 
it has been pointed out by all who have writ- 
ten concerning them, 

The larger. islands of the Caroline chain— 
Palaos, Yap, Ruk, Ponape, Ualan—and a 
number of the Marianne or Ladrone group, 
are mountainous, of considerable size and 
elevation,* fertile, well wooded and well 
watered, with a healthful oceanic climate, 
and magnificent harbors. In every respect 
they are fitted to serve as coaling, cable and 
naval stations, commercial ports of call and of 
supplies, and, if necessary, fortified military 
posts.. And in all these respects they stand 
alone. It is nearly 3,000 miles to Hawaii in 
the. northeast, and as far to Samoa in the 
southeast; through all the intervening groups 
nothing is found but coral atolls, rising 
scarcely ten feet above the sea, destitute 
even of fresh water, and offering at best but 
a precarious anchorage. New Guinea and 
the Bismarck archipelago are nearer on the 
south; but the natives are cannibals, and the 
climate is absolutely deadly for Europeans. 
And on the west it is 1,200 miles to any 
good port in the Philippines; while in respect 
to climate, the Carolines surpass the Philip- 
pines as much as Porto Rico surpasses Cuba. 
and for the same reasons. To all these ad- 
vantages a yet greater must be added—their 
central location. The Carolines and the 
Ladrones, taken together, lie near or upon 
all routes between the following places, 
which are plainly destined to handle most of 
the commerce of the Orient: 

1. Between Australia or New Zealand and 
China or Japan. 

2. Between South America and Central or 
Southern Asia. 

3. Between the United States and Central 
or Southern Asia. 

4. Between the Nicaragua Canal and Cen- 
tral or Southern Asia. 

In view of these facts, it is impossible to 
measure the value of these islands. in the 


usual American fashion, by their size; nor by 


* From 10 to 60 miles.in circumference and 1,200 to 3,000 
feet high. 
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their capacity for industrial development, 
altho this is considerable. Gibraltar con- 
tains less than two square mlles of territory, 
and is less than 1,500 feet high; yet who 
would attempt to measure it’ importance by 
its dimensions? The same thing is true of 
these island fortresses, so located as to 
dominate the mighty commerce of the New 
World and of that ancient East which Co- 
lumbus sought in vain. This being the case, 
the keenest rivalry must arise, or rather, has 
already arisen, for their possession. If not 
ready to take them ourselves, we must sub- 
mit to see them pass into hands stronger 
than those of Spain and equally hostile. It, 
therefore, behooves us to consider, before it 
is too late, not alone the advantages which 
their possession would confer on us, but also 
the disadvantages which their acquisition 
by any aggressive Power would bring, not 
upon us alone, but upon the world at large. 
For among the many plans proposed for 
preserving the peace of the world, none has 
proved so effective as the possession of im- 
portant strategic positions by nations devoted 
to peace. And among the many influences 
tending to disturb the peace of the world. 
none is more powerful than the tenure of such 
positions by nations prone to war. How 
many times within the last generation have 
the war lords of Europe been kept in check 
by the fact that England, the one nation of 
Europe really desirous of peace, has held in 
an iron grasp most of the dominating strate- 
gic positions ? Suppose that Gibraltar, Malta 
and Aden had been in French or German or 
Russian hands, who would venture to say 
what would have happened? In our hands the 
Hawaiian Islands are a guaranty of peace on 
our Pacific Coast; for they render an attack 
upon it practically impossible. And in the 
same way American possession of the Caro- 
lines and Ladrones, with part or all of the 
Philippines, would be a permanent guaranty 
of peace in those waters, not for this nation 
alone, but for all nations; for they would give 
us such decisive advantages in case of war 
that war would be unnecessary to gain our 
ends—the opening of the Orient to the trade 
of all nations on equal terms. And the adop- 
tion of this policy of equal rights for all 
would remove the causes now hurrying Eng- 
land and Russia, and perhaps all Europe, into 
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war. But, onthe other hand, the possession 
of these islands by any of the great military 
Powers would embolden them in the career of 
political aggression and commercial monop- 
oly upon which they have entered, and would 
at the same time materially lessen the weight 
which American diplomacy could throw into 
the other scale; and thus, by strengthening 
the forces that make for war and diminishing 
those that tend for peace, it would render 
war inevitable, where diplomacy might other- 
wise have sufficed. Not by self-abnegation 
on the part of peace-loving nations is the 
cause of peace on earth to be advanced, but 
by their possession of so many and so strong 
positions as to keep the world in awe of them. 

The seizure and retention of Guam would 
appear to be a recognition of the facts and 
inferences set forth above. But Guam is 
either too much or too little. It is too much 
if we mean to limit our activities, as of old, 
by the encircling ocean; for in that case it is 
not needed. It is too little, if we wish to 
secure a foothold in the Western Pacific, 
such as to impart the maximum of force to 
our diplomatic representations; for it com- 
mands only one of. the ocean routes, leaving 
the road from the southern: strait to the 
future interoceanic canal unprotected; and 
it lies, moreover, too near other islands 
even better fitted to serve as military and 
naval stations. Theother Ladrones and the 
larger Caroline groups are all within easy 
striking distance, and some within a few 
hours’ sail. Imagine, now, that a strong 
Power has acquired these, and established on 
one of them a military post with a fortified 
harbor; what would Guam avail us, even tho 
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fortified and garrisoned? Is it not evident 
that a hostile fleet, lurking in that harbor, 
ready to dart out upon transport ships and 
destroy them, would not only threaten but ab- 
solutely cut off our communications with the 
Orient? The utter paralysis which fell upon 
our military operations the moment the Span- 
ish fleet appeared in the West Indies, and con- 
tinued until it had been rendered harmless, is 
an example of the condition which would 
constantly confront us in the Pacific. Our 
military position would, therefore, become 
indefensible, and we should be driven, either 
to withdraw altogether from the Western 
Pacific, or to secure possession of all those 
islands at any cost. It is an unpardonable 
blunder for a general to leave positions un- 
garrisoned in his rear, which dominate his 
line of communications; and the blunder is 
quite as unpardonable on sea as on land. 
Shall we seize the present opportunity to 
render our military position impregnable, or 
shall we abandon all that the war has given 
us inthe Far East? If the preceding con- 
clusions are correct, this is the question now 
pressing for a decision. And in deciding it 
we should remember that not our own inter- 
est alone is at stake, but the peace of the 
world. For our command of strategic posi- 
tions in the Orient means a decisive re- 
enforcement of the influences favorable to 
peace, while their acquisition bythe military 
Powers means a further incitement to war. 
We stand at the parting of the ways. On 
the one side lies peace with honor; on the 
other, loss to ourselves and war for the world. 
Which shall we choose? 


Ann Arsor, Micn. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING STUPID. 
, BY TUDOR JENKS. 

IT isacommon device among essayists to 
imply in their titles a paradox that shall 
excite the reader’s curiosity; and this is cer- 
tainly an excusable device.in the days when, 
as a French authority asserts, ‘‘men no 


longer read, they only look.” But it is not 
with any paradoxical suggestion that the 
above title is suggested, for, in all serious- 
ness, there are advantages in stupidity— 
advantages that are often overlooked, but are 
easily recognizable when one’s attention has 
been directed to them. 


About sixty years ago there was a renais- 
sance in the acquisition of knowledge. . The. 
favorite device was, ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” 
and the salvation of the world was looked 
for through the instrumentality of school- 
boards and cheap literature. The curious 
seeker in old-book stores will find fossil 
remains of this period in the series of popu-. 
lar reference books appearing about this 
time; such books as were published by the 
Chambers, or such compendiums as Maun- 
der’s ‘‘Treasuries of Knowledge.’’ No 
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doubt this period played a useful part in the 
evolution that has brought about man’s con- 
quest. of the material world in the latter part 
of our century. But the extension of know]- 
edge has so far widened the field and 
diminished the capability of the individual 
that the value of acquired knowledge is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful; and, consequently, there 
has been a relative increase in the value of 
ignorance and its concomitant stupidity. An 
English publication quotes an eminent 
alienist as declaring that, before long, 
there would be no need of insane asylums, 
since there would be no sane peeple 
left to incarcerate the others. Underlying 
the absurdity of this statement there is a 
recognition that the cultivation of the aver- 
age human mind has been extreme, either in 
degree or in kind. In the attempt to keep 
each consciousness in touch with the whole 
world at once there has been an overtasking 
of individual energy. The increase of general 


sensitiveness has been at the expense of men- 


tal sanity. . 

Philosophers claim that the American 
nation, particularly, is exhibiting the result 
of overcultivation. If there be any truth in 
their view of the case, the man of high intel- 
ligence must be subject to certain disadvan- 
tages in the struggle for existence; and, 
conversely, the lower intelligence must pos- 
sess a better equipment for that struggle. It 
may be worth while to enter upon a cursory 

‘observation in order to see whether such 
may not be the case. 

In his recent treatise upon Political Econ- 
omy, Henry George argues that the highest 
fruits of civilization are produced, not by 
effective individuals, but by immensely able 
communities. As he points out, such a 
marvelous mechanism as the modern steam- 
ship is a resultant of the united labors of 
whole generations, each man of these gener- 
ations contributing an infinitesimal portion 
to the grand result. If he is right the call 
made upon each individual manis simply the 
perfect performance of his mite toward the 
aggregation. It isa truism in manufacturing 
that the best results are obtained when each 
step in the process is performed with the 
automatic precision of a human machine. 
May we not, therefore, argue that the human 
unit is most likeiy to find his place in life 
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when he attains perfect performance by repe- 
tition of a few simple actions in a limited 
sphere? To put this conclusion more gener- 
ally and in simpler language, may we not say 
that a man is more likely to succeed if he 
keeps the beaten track and confines himself 
to every-day matters? 

To be a genius in this world is to be like a 
hunchback trying to be fitted with ready- 
made clothing. The world is calculated for 
the average man, and of course the average 
man is necessarily stupid, speaking relative- 
ly. The hight of chairs and of tables, the 
weight of valises, the sizes of collars and 
cuffs, the literary pabulum of the day, the 
conventions of society, the curricula of 
schools and colleges, our creeds and institu- 
tions, must necessarily be adapted to the 
average man. Tolstoi points out the isola- 
tion of superiority. He justly argues that as 
we descend in the social scale we come pro- 
gressively in contact with widening circles of 
human fellowship. Popular adages recognize 
the advantages of mediocrity. _The proverb 
points out that little fish escape throngh the 
meshes of the net that forms a prison for 
their larger fellows, The Latin poet told, 
centuries ago, how **Vacuus viator coram 
latrone cantat.’’ ‘‘He that is dcwn need 
fear no fall’’ is another form of the same 
great truth. 

He was a very clever young man who re- 
fused to learn to row in order that he might 
never have to pull the boat for others; and 
his wise policy accomplished no more than 
comes without seeking to the intellectually 
dull. Inall savethe crudest theologies it is 
recognized that developing moral sense 
brings increasing responsibility; and, what is 
still worse, it is also true that increase of 
acumen simply serves to highten the appre- 
ciation of instability in human affairs; that 
is, it predisposes to ‘‘worry,’’ as to the evils 
of which there is no need of making a long 
disquisition. during the vogue of ‘‘Don’t 
Worry” clubs. A good type of the opposite 
state of mind is presented in a story which 
has been lately current, teiling of the servant 
who was sentto wash the cages of the ani- 
mals in a menagerie, and, mistaking his in- 
structions, began by entering the cage of the 
Bengal tiger. His perfect unconsciousness 
of danger at onceconvinced ‘‘ King Stripes ’ 
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that all was as it should be, and the animal 
trainer was petrified to behold the country 
bumpkin scrubbing his Bengal majesty quite 
as if he had been washing a sheep. The 
servant's stupidity was his palladium; but we 
have been told before how fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread, and know that 

Providence especially guards children, fools 

and drunkards, 

In childhood, stupidity isa most valuable 
protection to the tender intellect. The dull 
boy is armed from head to-foot against pre- 
cocity, the dire enemy of the juvenile mind. 
In youth, who will deny that stupidity is 
likewise a most valuable safeguard ?—being 
only less effective than high principles. None 
but the high-bred colt knows enough to jump 
fences, the youngster of lesser breeding re- 
mains safe in pasture. In adult life, the 
fruits of a wholesome stupidity are self-con- 
ceit and contentment. The latter has been 
declared by popular wisdom to bea greater 
treasure than wealth; and as to the former— 
who will deny that self-conceit is conducive 
to its possessor’s happiness? Pope says: 
‘«No creature smarts so little as a fool,” and 
Churchill declares: 

‘* With curious art, the brain too finely wrought 
Preys on itself, and is destroyed by thought.” 
Coming to the more practical side of life, 

let us hastily consider the three learned pro- 

fessions. Few will deny that stupidity is 
often of the highest advantage to the clergy- 
man so fortunate as to possess it. Untrou- 
bled by doubt, distrust or too curious ques- 
tionings, he embraces the cut-and-dried 
theology of his denomination, contented!y 
turns out his conventional discourses, and 
finds the whole world a succession of dona- 
tion parties. Armed with an artillery of 
platitudes, he travels through the world 
along paths worn smooth by countless feet, 
and goes—let us hope—to his reward. At 
the Bar, the shrewdest lawyers dread to en- 
counter a truly stupid adversary. A wise 
barrister, on being asked for a definition of 
law, answered, speaking from his forensic 
experiences rather than from his books, ‘‘Law 
is whatever is plausibly asserted and strenu- 
ously maintained.” The truly obtuse attor- 
ney never fails in the second requirement of 
this definition; for he never knows when he is 
beaten. Utterly unconscious of the flaws in 
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his own argument, he rides on in triumph, 
ignoring distinctions that would paralyze the 
tongue of a moreacute attorney, while, as to 
the first part of the definition, he substitutes 
for the plausible a mass of ill-digested argu- 
ments or tiresome iterations before which 
the most industrious judge will yield as be- 
fore the charge of heavy dragoons. 

As to Medicine, where one would suppose 
that all advantages were on the side of the 
brighter intellect, upon the authority of 
medical men it may be asserted that the plod- 
ding practitioner who ignores newer or finer 
points of practice, who doesn’t confuse him- 
self with the latest treatises, whose nerve is 
steady and hand unshaken because he does 
not see the approach of a crisis, may be as 
successful as his professional brother of finer 
organization. 

As to the artist—surely the one who sees 
with the eye ofthe crowd, who learns his lit- 
tle trick of pencil or brush, who, by imita- 
tion, picks up the conventions of stronger 
men, and who attains the highest artistic vir- 
tue—simplicity—simply because he cannot 
perceive the subtleties of nature, may not be 
so ill-equipped for the favor of the ‘many. 
Anda similar assertion applies tothe brother- 
hood ofthe pen. Thesuccessful author is he 
who speaks for and to the mass of mankind. 
The great genius is too often left to prophesy 
in a wilderness. The writer acquainted with 
the treasures of literature is hampered. at 
every turn by the feeling that all things have . 
been said; and in seeking originality he han- 
dicaps himself hopelessly. 

The ancients ascribed to their gods almost 
unlimited power; but they perceived that 
there was one domain within which that 
power became as naught. They said, 
‘‘ Against stupidity the gods themselves 
strive in vain.” 

Be it understood that there is herein no as- 
sertion that stupidity is a desirable quality, 
or that it should be sought. If there is any 
moral responsibility upon man,it is commen- 
surate with his ability, and a man is there- 
fore bound to develop himself to his highest 
power. Itis only claimed here that the absence 
of intellectual superiority is far from being a 
handicap in life’s struggle. It is, on the con- 
trary, often a distinct advantage,and in every 


case, through the insensitiveness which it 
® 
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produces, it renders its possessor to some ex- 
tent immune to many troubles of life. Stu- 
pidity, therefore, makes for at least a nega- 
tive happiness. It adapts a man better to the 
average environment and thus increases his 
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chances of material advancement and sur- 
vival. 


‘* From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wise.”’ 


New York Crry. 





MASSACHUSETTS—A STUDY IN EDUCATION. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, LITT.D., 


Eviror or ‘' THE Journat oF EpucaTion.’ 


MASSACHUSETTS seems to have been for- 
gotten in the. distribution of rich soi! and 
agreeable climate; of navigable rivers and 
lakes; of iron and copper, silver and gold, 
cotton, wool and other raw material; of coal, 
oil, wood and other fuels; wheat and corn, 
-Cattle, rice, sugar, fruit and other foods. As 
compared with the Southern, Middle, West- 
ern and Pacific States, she is handicapped in 
the race for prosperity. Think of the vast 
distances that she brings all raw material, 
fuel and food, and ask why she was not 
doomed industrially and commercially long 
ago, as she would have been had she trusted 
to nature, luck or legislation. 

With every disadvantage Massachusetts 
gives her laborers the highest wages, the 
steadiest employment, the shortest hours, 
the best sanitary conditions in shop and fac- 
tory, the best educational, social and politi- 
cal conditions of any equal population in the 
Same area on the face of the globe. Chil- 
dren are kept out of the shops to a later age, 
and women are protected from overwork by 
the best laws. : 

The average wages per capita in Massa- 
chusetts is 84 per cent.* above the average 
for the United States, despite the fact that she 
is handicapped by long hauls for raw material, 
fuel and food. 

Is there any significance in the similarity 
of these figures to her educational advan- 
tages? Her teachers receive 60 per cent. 
higher salaries on the average per capita; 
the amount expended per pupil is 80 per 
cent. more; the value of school property is 
130 per cent. greater; the number of high 
schools is 130 per cent. more; the classical 
course in the high school 360 per cent. 
larger; the per cent. taking Greek is 590 above 
the average per capita in the United States. 





* United States Commissioner of Education in 1896; 


Even these figures do not tell more than a 
half truth. Massachusetts is the only State 
that has for a long time had a complete sys- 
tem by which she keeps all children in school 
and out of the factories and fields of toil un- 
til they are thirteen years of age; that has 
for many years furnished free text-books and 
stationery to all children; that has expert 
supervision for all city children and for most 
of the rural children; that has closed up a 
large proportion of the small rural schools 
through free transportation to excellent cen- 
tral graded chools; that has never ‘had any 
politices in the State administration of 
schools; that has rarely known political in- 
fluence in educational affairs in any cities; 


that has a public sentiment that makes it 


practically impossible for an applicant to se- 
cure a position in a high school who is not a 
college graduate, or in an elementary school 
without a normal schoo! diploma; that in 
each of her normal schools requires the same 
preparation of its candidates as for American 
colleges.* 

Does any one believe that Massachusetts 
could have ‘attained and retained her indus- 
trial advantages without these educational 
conditions ? 


Boston, Mass. 





THE city of Richmond, Va., has been 
checking the great waste of water by the set- 
ting of meters at points where there was great 
waste,&nd many underground leaks were re- 
vealed by the setting of the meters. There 
was an amusing instance of the disappearance 
of a spring by repairing a pipe. This‘* spring ”’ 
came to light in alot two doors from the one 


supplied with water. A pipe had been placed in 
the outlet, and several families had been using 
it for years, as ‘‘it was so much cooler than 
hydrant water.’” The pipe'was mended, and 
the ‘‘spring”’ disappeared. 





*In 1897-’98 there were 62 per cent. more admissions to 
her normal schools than in the previous year. , 
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SANITARY. 


PREVENTIVE INOCULATION 
AGAINST PLAGUE. 


IT has been with a great sense of disappoint- 
ment that people have read of the recrudes- 
cence of plague in India, and especially in the 
vicinity of Bombay, where it was thought that 
the energetic measures inaugurated by the 
English Government had really suppressed 
the cisease at those points where the repressive 
measures had really been thoroughly enforced. 
But experience has shown that, at the best, 
much was left to be desired, with respect to the 
complete disinfection of premises in the posses- 
sion of unwilling owners; and the diffusion of 
the disease by rats, now acknowledged to be the 
chief distributors of the germs, could not 
be controlled. In the circumstances there 
seems but one ray of clearly defined light. 
This comes from the scientific treatment of 
persons by Dr. Haffkine’s inoculations against 
plague. It will be remembered that he has 
now been living in India for four or five years, 
and has had a large opportunity to study the 
scourge in all its phases. 
He lately delivered an address at Poonah on 
‘* Preventive Inoculation against Plague,” and 
in the course of it he compared the invasion of 


India by the plague bacillus to the invasion of. 


- Australia by rabbits, and the invasion of cer- 
tain soils in Sou ern Europe by phylloxera, 
and of South Africa by the rinderpest; and the 
point that he made was that there are in both 
the animal and vegetable worlds diseases, of 
which the cause—the morbid organism—can 
live and propagate outside the patient’s body, 
can grow in the soil, in water, be carried by 
clothing, bedding, instruments, or any living 
or deadobjects. If it happens that the natural 
conditions of a country are favorable to the 
life and propagation of such an infectious or- 
gan sm, and as long as these conditions con- 
tinue unchanged, and we are unable artificially 
to alter them, there is no instance known of 
such morbid organisms being ‘‘ stamped out,” 
as the phrase is, by the will of man. If the 
willof mancould have done it, cholera, ty phoid 
and malaria would have disappeared from 
India, long ago, said Dr. Haffkine; 

‘** And when you think of the rabbit problem of 
Australia and the phylloxera problem, I hope you 
will cease to wonder that, when the Government 
and municipalities appoint committees to ‘ stamp 
out’ the plague, the disease does not always 
seem to obey the measures. There are, it 
must be admitted, many phenomena in nature 
which it is not in our power to arrest; but we can 
run away from them or protect ourselves from 


them individually. The marvelous success of 
vaccination against smallpox, and the history of 
the bacteriological efforts of the last fifteen years, 
made the plan for effecting such a protection 
against plague obvious; and early after the out- 
break of plague in Bombay I put myself to the 
task of working out a preventive inoculation to 
check the liability of individuals to that awful 
disease. 

‘‘ The: first. demonstration of the. working of 
this system can be made in the laboratory, and 
this has already been repeated and confirmed by 
many observers. You are aware that rats are ex - 
ceedingly susceptible to plague. One takes twen~ 
ty rats from a ship that has newly arrived in har- 
bor, say from Europe, where there is no plague. 
Ten of them are inoculated with the prophylac- 
tic against plague, and the others are left as they 
are. Put back all the twenty rats together, and 
introduce among them a rat that has the plague, 
or infect them all artificially with virulent plague 
microbes. In the course of time you will find that: 
eight or nine, or the whole of the unprotected, 
will die of the disease; while perhaps only a sin- 
gle rat that has been inoculated with the pro- . 
tective lymph, or even not a single one, will con- 
tract the disease. 

“During the month of January, 1897, a large 
number of leading European and native gentle- 
men offered themselves to be inoculated, to prove 
the harmlessness of this method, and by the end 
of that month the question was solved to the sat- 
isfaction of all who attentively examined it." 

Tosum up results; he showed that every- 
where the inoculated and the uninoculated 
were living under identical conditions, and ex- 
posed to the same risks of infection, and that 
where the inoculated did develop the disease— 
as was certain to occur, as some only came 
after exposure, to be inoculated—the disease 
ran a much milder course, and there were 
fewer deaths, tho, as might be expected, some 
delayed inoculation too long. To take totals— 
there were 1,268 deaths among 7,803 uninocu- 
lated persons, and, in the same districts, 62 
deaths among 11,968 inoculated persons. In 
Lower Damaun the deaths were 36 in 2,197 of 
the inoculated, against 1,482 among 6,033 of 
the uninoculated. Many of the cases among 
the inoculated declared themselves within 
twenty-four hours of the inoculation, thus 
showing that the germs of the disease were 
already lurking in their systems. 

At Miraj in India is a station of the Presby- 
terian (medical) missions. Here no person 


could come into the village without passing 
through the ‘‘compound”’ where the mission- 
aries reside; and the doctor examined every 
one arriving, and allowed no suspicious symp- 
tom to go unmarked. with the result that not 
a case had appeared up to August in that vil- 
lage, while the plague was known to be raging 
all around them, 





LITERATURE. 


A STUDY OF MONTAIGNE* 


THERE is a perpetual fascination stored up 
in the ‘‘ Essays” of Montaigne; and through 
those old musty volumes comes a tantalizing 
flicker, the foc of genius, which compels 
curiosity, investigation, criticism to an extent 
scarcely surpassed in thecase of Shakespeare. 
Books about Montaigne are legion; their 
leaves challenge a count with Vallombrosa; 
yet each new one is apt to bring a fresh in- 
crement to the student’s delight. 

We all take the same road in our pursuit of 
a strong yet shadowy and elusive personality, 
which plays hide and seek with us in the cre- 
puscular atmosphere of a time not only dis- 
tant but enveloped in romantic mists, steam 
from the caldron of stupendous human ebul- 
lition. Emerson tells us how he approached 
Montaigne through Florio’s quaint, albeit 
rather careless translation. Most of us have 
taken that route, to find out, sooner or later, 
that the ‘‘vascular” words of which Emerson 
so entertainingly told us, were not English 
words, but queerly spelled French ones, and 
that to know Montaigne we must go to the 
‘*Essays” as he made them, and read them 
en toutes lettres—a task of many and delight- 
ful difficulties in which the bookworm wrig- 
gles and welters beyond the reach of dis- 
couragement, : 

After a certain period of seasoning in the 
dry heat and steady light of the old essayist’s 


genius, one is suddenly impelled toward the © 


stylus and tablet, one must ease cacoethes 
scribend? caught from those infectious vol- 
umes, Criticism is caught in its own net 
when it sets out to take a critic unawares, 
especially a critic who has Montaigne for 


subject; and so Mr. M. E. Lowndes, coming. 


forth all a-smile with his Study in his hand, is 
pretty safe; we greet him pleasantly as one 
more of us. : 
It will not serve our turn as conscientious 
reviewers, however, merely to nod and smile. 
Mr. Lowndes has done an acceptable work, 
especially acceptable in its historical and 
* MICHEL pg MonrTaiGNE: A BioGRaPHICAL Stupy. By 


M. E. Lownpas. Cambridge: The University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. : 





biographical features. His book is short, 
only 231 pages of clear, open type of text; 
but it is all meat for the student who has not 
time to plod through the wilderness of Mon- 
taigne literature. The study is made in the 
way of running commentary and criticism 
lightly threaded through carefully chosen 
facts arranged in proper order. These facts 
are taken from the ‘‘ Essays ’’ themselves and 
largely from the valuable work of M. Payen, 
while all the biographies and the whole field 
of contemporary history have been ransacked ~ 
for materials. 

Mr. Lowndes is not a notably fascinating 
writer; but he makes plain what he under- 


takes to say; he has the somewhat rare 


grace of being both able and willing to prefer 
his hero to himself, which counts for much 
in hisfavor, The reader will not be led into 
a study of Mr, Lowndes where Montaigne 
has the right to attention, and upon the 
whole this historical-biographical study is, 
perhaps, the most satisfactory short presen- 
tation of all the main facts of Montaigne’s 
life and times that has appeared in English. 

Mr. Lowndes’s criticism, taken separately, 
lacks the fascination of charming literature, 
and it is not flushed with any new light of 
understanding or appreciation, We do not 
mean to say that it is not, interesting and 
entertaining; we find it both; but the inter- 
est and the entertainment are recollected, 
rather than received at first hand. Probably 
this was inevitable, altho it is hard to im- 
agine that the final word has yet been spoken 
on Montaigne in the way of criticism, near 
as Emerson came to it in one direction and 
Sainte-Beuve in another. 

In one respect, however, Mr. Lowndes’s 
book is excellent beyond any that we have 
read upon its subject. It isa fine historical 
study; a discerning and luminous mind shows 
in it; the historical materials are picked out 
and fitted together with admirable certainty 
of judgment. And this treatment of his 
subject was Mr. Lowndes’s chief purpose, as 
he tells us in his preface, a purpose which 
testifies to his soundness of taste and under- 
standing. ' It opened a field not wholly 
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unworked, but by no means exhausted, in 


which his loving labor has been profitably” 


spent. 

To the student who knows only English, 
and is, therefore, shut out from living a /a 
vieille francaise, this book will be an enlight- 
ened and enlightening one to have at.elbow 
while reading Florio.. With it and with Em- 
erson’s essay and a good translation of 
Sainte-Beuve’s critique, he will be able fairly 
to understand one of tle greatest books ever 
written. 

The excerpts from various more or less 
rare books and records and the varzorum 
note at the end of Mr. Lowndes’s book form 
‘a large and valuable appendix, rich in just 
the sort of aids most needed by the educated 
general reader. They have been selected to 
throw light upon the ‘‘Essays’’ and upon Mon- 
taigne’s life. From them and from the bio- 
graphical parts of the main body of the book 
it would be easy to construct an admirable 
sketch containing all that is certainly known 
of the ‘‘ Essays” and their author. But as it 
stands this study is unique and, taken with 
its appendix, it fills a place heretofore unoc- 
cupied by any English book. 

We cannot close this hurried and too scant 
notice without suggesting that for the general 
reader it would have added immensely to the 
value of Mr. Lowndes’s work if he had trans- 
lated the notes and historical excerpts into 
English. The few who can read old French 
will be glad to have the appendix just as it is; 
but without translation it is Greek to the 
majority even of well-educated people. To 


say nothing about the difficulties of Mon- - 


taigne’s own diction, the old records and 
chronicles quoted from are not readable to 
smatterers in modern French, When all ob- 
jections are exhausted, however, this Study 
will still hold its own as a most valuable 
piece of work. 





THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Andrew Lang, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton, Oxford, 
and Sometime Gifford Lecturer at St. An- 
drews. (Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50.) 

This volume on the early history of religion 
represents, in a general way, the Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered by Mr. Lang at St. Andrews, 
tho they have been very much expanded and 
otherwise rewritten by him for publication in 

permanent form. Asa whole, the volume is a 
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protest against the theory of the origin of re- 
ligion presented by Mr. Spencer and the an- 
thropological scheme as held by Tylor and 
others, which with the authority of these great 
names behind them, and others equally strong, 
have been hastily assumed to be the final word 
which science has to offer on the subject. Mr. 
Lang,as he seems to have believed he would,has 
prejudiced his case by taking upcrystal-gazing, 
second sight and telepathic proceedings and 
defending them as occult phenomena not now 
explainable on any rational theory,’ but sup- 
ported by too much evidence to be set aside. 
Dr. Parish, with his theory of broken, or 
temporarily lapsed consciousness, to ex- 
plain the phenomena of illusions and hal- 
lucinations gets a handling in the text 
and in a_ special Appendix which is cer- 
tainly very destructive from a literary point 
of view, tho from a_ psychological point of 
view it leaves us standing with Dr. Parish 
in the belief that these phenomena belong in 
the category of morbid psychology. It is no 
more than fair to quote Mr. Lang’s last. word 
in his own defense on this point (p. 334): 


“IT have ventured to try to suggest that ‘ we 
are not merely brain’; that man has his part, we 
know not how, in we know not what—has facul- 
ties and vision scarcely conditioned by the lim- 
its of his normal purview. The evidence of all 
this deals with matters often trivial . . . »which 
are yet cognate with an illimitable, essential 
potency of the universe. Not being able to ex- 
plain away these facts, or, in this place, to offer 
what would necessarily be a premature theory of 
them, I regard them, tho they seem shadowy, as 
grounds of hope, or, at least, as tokens that men 
‘need not yet despair.” ; 

With his argument as to the origin of religion, 
the situation is different and his case far 
stronger. With the ghost and dream theory 
to account for the origin of religion, for be- 
lief in the soul, and forthe gradual build- 
ing up from this beginning of the idea of a 
God, Mr. Lang makes short work. He 
develops a strong case for his doctrine that 
belief ina Supreme Being existed among prim- 


‘itive savages previous to all traces of Ani- 


mism and was afterward obscured by ancestor- 
worship and ghost-gods, but not even then 
wholly lost from religious tradition. He 
places himself with Dr. Brinton in asserting 
that we have no evidence of any tribe or peo- 
ple wholly devoid of religious belief in some 
forma In other words, the history begins not 
in amaterialistic blank, but with savage tribes 
in whom the rudimentary elements of a relig- 
ious belief existed. On Mr. Lang’s hypothe- 
sis 
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‘there are two chief sources of religion: (1) The 
belief, how attained we know not [he intimates 
that St. Paul’s suggestion is the most satisfac- 
tory] in a powerful, moral, eternal, omniscient 
Father and Judge of men; (2) the belief (probably 
developed out of experiences normal and super- 
normal) in somewhat ‘of man which may survive 
the grave.’’ 
This is substantially the old belief. It leaves 
the door open to a view of man as the child of 
God. Its religious importance is obvious at 
once. Mr. Langis particularly keen and witty 
in his analysis of the logical methods em- 
ployed to bring in the other view. He says: 
“I need hardiy say, perhaps, that I have no 
antiquated prejudice against Bible criticism. 
Assuredly the: Bible must be studied like any 
other collection of documénts—linguistically, his- 
torically and in the light of the comparative 
method. But one may protest against 
criticising the Bible or Homer by methods like 


those which prove Shakespeare to have Teen 
Bacon.’’ 


Mr. Lang’s great point is that the anthropo- 


logical evolution of God out of ghosts does not 
explain the factsin the primitive savage con- 
ception of a Supreme Being. He shows that 
this belief, in its rudest forms, served as a 
moral force on the side of social order and moral 
law. He believes that this faith degenerated, 
was thrust aside by the competition of ‘' rav- 
enous and serviceable ghosts,’’ ghost-gods and 
shades of kingly ancestors, with the Animistic 
conception behind them, and all dropping into 
polytheism. In the great Hebrew prophets he 
recognizes the reformers who restored Jehovah 
to Israel, until at last Christianity ‘‘ ended the 
long, intricate and mysterious education of hu- 
manity’’ by combining what was good in An- 
imism with faith in the ‘‘Ore Righteous Eter- 
nal of prophetic Israel.’’ He says, in the con- 
clusion of his work (p. 333): 

‘“‘ Polytheism every where—in Greece especially 
—held the animistic conception with its freakish, 
corruptible deities. Greek philosophy could 
hardly restore that Eternal for whom the proph- 
ets battled in Israel, whom some of the lowest 
savages know and fear, whom the animistic the- 
ory or cult everywhere obscures with its crowd of 
hungry, cruel, interested, food-propitiated ghost- 
gods. In the religion of our Lord and the Apos- 
tles the two currents of faith in one righteous 
God and care for the individual soul were puri- 
fied and combined.”’ 

It is evident that the result of all this argu- 
ment is to make an end of the anthropological 
view of the origin of religion, and throw us 
back on the old theory that the Supreme God 
did not leave himself without a witness in the 
human mind, and that it was only by a process 
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of degeneration and obscuration that this di- 
vine witness was lost. For the rest Mr. Lang 
by no means shuts evolution out of the history. 
He starts from a divine germ, and not from a 
purely: humanistic origin. He provides for a 
divine direction of the evolution, and brings it 
at dast:to a predetermined divine end in the 
Christian religion. 





ARISTOCKACY AND EvoLuTIon. A Study of the 
| Rights, the Origin, and the Social Functions 
of the Wealthier Classes. By W. H. Mal- 
lock, Author of *‘ Is Lite Worth Living?” 
(The Macmillan Company. $3.00.) 

It would, perhaps, be too. much to compare 
this book in point of breadth, learning or bril- 
liancy with Sir James Fitz Stephen’s *‘Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity’’; but those who know 
that remarkable volume will see much in this 
to remind them of that bold challenge of the 
ideas of ademocratic age. Mr. Mallock brings 
up.a point which is neither the supplement to 

‘Sir James Stephen’s position nor an inference 
from it; but which really lies back of his whole 
argument, that human society owes its prog- 
ress to the beneficent influence and agency of 
the better few and not to the predominance of 
the majority. This is a doctrine which will 
suggest Carlyle, tho nothing could be further 
from Mr. Mallock’s mind than the exaggera-. 
tions of such writers as Froude or Carlyle. 
He is not thinking of kings and heroes, of 
Cromwells or Fredericks, or princes like Henry 
VIII, but of a minority of exceptional individ- 
uals, Mr. Spencer’s scattered few.’’ He writes 
(p. 117): 

‘““When we speak of ‘greatness’ we mean a 
great variety of efficiencies, which, tho grouped 
together because they &re all exceptional in de- 
gree, are nevertheless indefinitely various in 
kind. In short, there are as many de- 
grees of greatness as there are of temperature. 

. . Inthesame way, tho there will be a certain 
number of people who may be classed as great by 
one judge and classed as ordinary by another, 
there is a certain number whose-capacitiegs . . . 
set their possessors apart as indubitably greater 
than the majority; and we are speaking with suf- 
ficient .. . precision when we say that progress 
depends on theaction of this minority.” 


This is the rational definition of the ‘‘ great- 
man” theory of progress which Mr. Mallock 
defends, as against the theory to which Spen- 
cer has given so wide currency, of progress by 
physical environment and development of 
hereditary character. This theory, as repre- 
sented by Herbert Spencer, by Mr. Kidd in his 
‘** Social Evolution,’”’ Mill, Karl Marx, and the 
Socialists generally, is liable to various degrees 
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and kinds of exaggeration and materialistic 
interpretation. In the common use and under- 
Standing it is open to precisely the attack Mr. 
Mallock brings with so much acute analysis 
and splendor of illustration and rhetoric. His 
great point is that itis a theory of progress 
wh'ch leaves out of its definition of man the ele- 
ments and conceptions on which that progress 
depends, and robs the race of the benefits to 
be derived from its best, strongest and choice 
fraction. If human progress depends on en- 
vironment, and the natural qualities of the 
race, the inspiration and the reward of indi- 
vidual achievement is gone, and the history of 
man sinks tothe level of a necessary evolu- 
tion. Mr. Mallock is by no means the first to 
see or attack this weak spot in the evolution- 
ary theory as interpreted by Mr. Spencer; but 
his book is the strongest and the most brilliant 
protest which has yet appeared. It is made 
wholly from the sociological standpoint. He 
disclaims interest in the religious aspect of the 
subject. If he has any he has wholly sup- 
pressed it in his argument, which is presented 
under two main heads. The first isan attack on 
the common evolutionary theory, the analysis of 
it, and the showing up of its weakness and fail- 
ures. Under the second head Mr. Mallock de- 
votes himself to a rational definition of his 
‘‘great-men’’ theory of progress and an exposi- 
tion of the way in which society at large profits 
and progresses by their agency, and the means 
by which great men apply their greatness to the 
production of wealth and make it tellon human 
progress. Perhaps the strongest and certainly 
the most striking point in this argument is the 
flat denial of the evolutionary hypothesis that 
progress is the result of a struggle for survival. 
The struggle which carries the race forward is 
not one in which they are all engaged for sur- 
vival, but in which the better and greater part 
are engaged for domination. The happiest 
part of the work is that in which the influence 
and agency of the choicer spirits is traced 
through the common social life. It must be 
admitted, afterall, that Mr. Mallock’s theory is 
simply the modern reassertion of a doctrine 
which is as old as the Book of Job—how much 
older we do not know. It is a doctrine of so- 
cial progress and prosperity which was never 
questioned until a maleficent interpretation of 
the theory of evolution was made responsible 
for extravagances that are not of its essence. 
But this evolutionary perversion is not the only 
exaggeration against which Mr. Mallock’s ar- 
tillery is aimed. It is peculiarly fatal to so- 
cialism in all forms and degrees, whether of 
the Karl Marx type, the windmill illusion of 
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Mr. Bellanty, or the masked forms of Emile de 
Lavelaye. Nothing could be weaker than to 
intimate that this book puts an end to evolu- 
tion. We apprehend that no such notion was 
in the author’s mind. It is aimed at a perver- 
sion of evolution and its intrusion into a field 
which belongs not to averages, majorities and 
law, but to the free play of individual life and 
the beneficent operation of that freedom on 
human progress. 





THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. By 
Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics and New Testament Exegetics 
in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

This is the Gifford Lectures for 1897, deliv- 
ered before the University of Glasgow. They 
are twelve in number, and as to the topic of 
discussion it would be difficult to select one 
which had a closer or more important connec- 
tion with the harassing doubt and perplexity 
of men than ‘‘the Providential order of the 
world.”’ Dr. Bruce discusses the subject in a 
large, free and suggestive way, from the posi- 
tion of one who accepts the general doctrine 
of evolution, taking that theory into his 
scheme of orthodox catholic theology. Occa- 
sionally we find him dropping into needless 
concessions, such, for example, as the state- 
ment (p. 212) that Animism was the philoso- 
phy of primitive man, or, more broadly, into 
a deferential attitude toward Mr. Spencer and 
his philosophy. Dr. Bruce conceives of the 
Divine relation to the world as a divine imma- 
nence. He says (p. 54): 

‘* The conception of God’s relation to the world 
as immanent, indwelling, is perfectly compatible - 
with the idea of transcendence. He may be in 
the world, yet above it. He may act in the world 
atalltimes and in accordance’ with its natural 
laws, and he may also act in it at particular crises 
in an exceptional manner, so as to initiate a new 
departure.” 

And again (p. 142): 

** The only hope of a sure abiding faith in Prov- 
idence is the abandonment of this figment of a 
far-off transcendent Deity, much’concerned about 
His Majesty, and just deigning to recognize the 
few tall figures among the myriads of men; and 
the substitution for it of a God, who by his provi- 
denceand his grace is immanent in humanity, 
bearing its burdens, sympathizing with its sor- 
rows, grieving over its errors, and ever working 
toward a better time.”’ = 
The theory of evolution which is presented as 
the providential method is (p. 57): 

‘‘y, That the process of world making is in- 
stinct with purpose—man in view throughout. 
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“2, That purpose guided the evolutionary proc- 
ess so as toinsure that it should reach its fore- 
ordained consummation. 


“3. That the object of the purpose being man, 
the Being who purposes must be man-like. 

‘*4. That the purpose which aimed at bringing 

man on the scene will continue to work toward 
making the most of man.”’ 
Lecture III on ‘‘ Theistic Inferences from 
Man’s Place in the Universe” is a cogent piece 
of theistic reasoning, very much in the style 
of Bishop Butler. The following lecture, on 
‘*Non-Moral Deity, or’ the Gods of Modern 
Pessimism,’’ iseven more pungent and telling. 
The ninth lecture, on ‘“* Providence in Indus- 
trial Life,”’ strikes the heart of the subject, 
while the three following lectures are a very 
suggestive and thoughtful discussion of the 
methods of providential action—by election, 
solidarity and sacrifice. The Lectures are 
provided with an excellent index, 





St. PAuL’s CONCEPTION OF CHRIST; or, The 
Doctrine of the Second Adam. The Sixteenth 
Series of the Cuningham Lectures. By David 
Somerville, M.A., Minister of Roseburn Free 
Church, Edinburgh. (Utmported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) 

The subject of this Sixteenth Course of Cun. 
ingham Lectures was suggested, in a measure 
at least, by Dr. C. A. Gordon’s remark in his 


‘*Christ of To-Day,”’ that ‘‘ all things seem to- 


point to the fact that the world is getting 
ready for a new conception of Christ.’’ Acting 
on this hint the author of these Lectures has 
turned from the Gospels to see what new im- 
pression of the Life, Death and Person of the 
God-man can be drawn from the Epistles of St. 
Paul. This work is done in a volume of Seven 
Lectures, with a full Appendix. The-author 
begins with tracing in his first lecture the gen- 
esis and characteristics of Paul’s conception of 
Christ. He then develops in three lectures the 
Apostle’s conception of Christ as the arche- 
type of humanity, asthe Founder and Redeemer 
of the New Humanity, and Christ as the Life 
and the Lord of the New Humanity. The fol- 
lowing lecture discusses some of his later de- 
velopments as the Fulness of God, the Head of 
the Church, and of all Principalities and Pow- 
ers.. The closing lectures of the series are de- 
voted to the study of ‘‘ The Eternal: Nature of 
Christ’? and of ‘‘The Christ of History and 
-Pauline Interpretation.” The Appendix is 
full and valuable. The volume contains an 
Index of Namesand Subjects and an Index of 
Passages. The lectures are crowded with the 
best theological thought of the age. They are 
rich in allusions to other writers and theologi- 
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ans, and must be described as fertile, stimu- 
lating, and worthy to bring the mind of the 
Church nearer to Christ as presented in the 
Epistles of Paul. 


GENESIS CRITICALLY AND EXEGETICALLY Ex- 
POUNDED. By Dr.A. Dilimann, Late Profess- 
or in Berlin. Translated from the last Edi- 
tion by William B. Stevenson, B.D., as- 
sistant to the Professor of Hebrew, Edin- 
burgh University. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Twovols. 8vo. $6.00.) 

These two volumes form the translation of 

August Dillmann’s great work. It is made 
from the last edition, in 1892, two years pre- 
vious to his death, which is generally quoted 
as the sixth, thoit it only the fourth by Dill- 
mann himself, the first two having been revis- 
ions of Knobel. Of Dillmann’s position asa 
critic and commentator we need not speak, nor 
of the standing and value of his work on Gene- 
sis. Into the last edition he had poured all 
his erudition and expended on it all his pains, 
to give it the most perfect possible form. In 
his preface he called attention to the thorough 
revision he had given the work and to his in- 
corporation of the latest results of Oriental 
study, Assyriology and Egyptology. A very 
considerable pains has been taken with the 
English edition, apart from the labor of trans- 
lation, to make it more convenient for the use 
of English-speaking students. Dillmann’s 
references, for.example, to German transla- 
tions of French and English works, have been 
made to run with the original editions, either 
by direct substitution or by a new citation in 
brackets. The translation itself is done well, 
with every pains to be accurate and represent 
the author, in a good English style, when, as 
we must in justice to the translator add, the 
nature of the original permits. 


Tue Hore oF IMMoRTALITY. Sy the Rev. J. 
E. C. Welldon, Head-Master of Harrow. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

This volume discusses the hope of immortal 
life from a point of view which is intended to 
appeal to intelligent readers of all classes. 
It furnishes them with a clear sketch of the 
rise and growth of this belief, and of its moral 
value in the support and conduct of life. 
From this point it passes to consider the evi- 
dences on which it rests, first the external 
evidences, and in the following chapter the 
so-called internal or moral evidences. The 


closing chapter treats of the enrichment the 
belief, as it came from the philosophers and 
speculators, has received from Christian reve- 
lation. 


The closing chapters contain the 
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argument presented by the author in his Huls- 
can Lectures before the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


AT THE RAINBOW’s END. ALASKA. By Alice 
Palmer Henderson. (Chicago: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co.) Here is a book delightful from 
beginning to end. Not that it bubbles over 
with humor, or is filled with great literature, 
or has the charm of originality; but it is fresh, 
breezy and evidently truthful, a bright woman’s 
sketchy account of Alaskan scenes and adven- 
tures at first hand. The airof the far North 
fairly rustles*the pages. What the woods, 
the air, the waters and the snows of Alaska 
had'to offer is here presented with only the 
embellishment natural to the author’s lively 
and optimistic nature. Not a little attention 


is given to the sportsman’s interests in Alas- 
kan birds, fish and animals; but neither his- 
tory nor science, nor adventure, nor folk-lore 
is neglected; the book is full of information, 
and the illustrations are from photographs. 
It is a gossipy and thoroughly readable book 
of travel and observation. ~ 


SELECT PoEMS OF SHELLEY. <Ldited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by W. J. Alexander. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.) This issue of the ‘‘ Athén- 
zum Press Series” of English literature, from 
Chaucer to the present time, is a well-chosen 
and representative volume of Shelley’s poetry 
The editor’s Introduction is a straightforward 
statement of facts necessary to a fair knowl- 
edge of Shelley’s life and works. Like most 
other editors, he attempts to shield the poet 
somewhat from the effects of atrocious conduct 
by pleading the splendor of his genius, which 
seems to us as unnecessary as it is ineffectual. 
Shelley’s character was criminally black and 
abominable; but a great deal of his poetry is 
of the highest lyrical value. This selection 
presents some of his very best work. 


THE STORY OF A YANKEE Boy. His ADVEN- 
TURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. By Herbert Elliott 
Hamblen. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
There is everything in this book to make it 
extremely welcome to young people, especially 
boys. 
various, odd, queer and engaging as could be 
wished for. Norisit an exaggerated presen- 
tation; the life is eminently lifelike; the in- 
cidents, however unusual, are easily within the 
bounds of every-day possibilities. The Yankee 
boy sees a good deal of fun and gets into no end 
of fixes, rubs against all sorts of men on sea 
and on land, and has every opportunity to 
learn some of life’s hardest lessons. It is a 
story full of delights for a healthy minded boy. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A Wipow’s THIRD. Sy 
Anna Christy Fall. (Boston: Irving P. Fox. 
75 cents.) For bare and unskrinking realism, 
poignant to the last degree, this little story of 
a widow’s struggle with poverty is not to be 
surpassed. The author has made noapparent 
effort; her tragedy seems to work itself out 
unaided by literary art. Itis like living the 
life to read the dull yet mordant presentation 
of misery. The book is as hopeless as a hos- 
pital for lepers. It is torment to read it. 
From the beginning one prepares for the worst; 
but the dreary grind that leads down to death 
breaks up fortitude and destroys one’s pa- 
tience. It is with adeep breath that we turn to 
pleasanter reading. 

TUEN, SLAVE AND Empress. By Kathleen 
Gray Nelson, (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25.) Recent events in China may serve to 
help along the interest of this story, which is 
founded upon facts in the life of the Empress- 
Dowager, the remarkable woman into whose 
hands have passed the reins of government 
controlling the Chinese Empire at a time when 
all the world is looking that way. The story 
is touched with something of the curious child- 
ishness of Chinese life, and this goes well with 
the characters introduced. Tuen is an inter- 
esting heroine for a story of this sort, and 
young people who read the book will receive a 


-pleasant impression of her romantic life and 


strong character. 


Tue Book or GAMES, WITH DirEcTIons How 
To Pray THEM. By Mary White. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) This is a revised 
eighth edition of a most entertaining and use- 
ful little book for those who take pleasure in 
harmless home-and-fireside games. It gives 
clear and easily understood directions for the 
thousand-and-one amusing plays that have 
been invented for social use among young and 
old when cheerful and mirth-provoking enter- 
tainment is desired. The gamut is run from 
a ‘‘Guessing-match’’ to ‘* Intercollegiate Foot- 
ball” with ribbon and eggs. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have the 
following: UNDER WELLINGTON’s COMMAND, 
At ABOUKIR AND ACRE, BOTH SIDES THE 
BorpErR. Three historical stories for boys, 
by G. A. Henty, as the above titles show,-are 
but three delightful gifts from an apparently 
inexhaustible treasure. The first is a tale of 
the Peninsular War, the second is a story of 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign, and the third 
is a tale of Hot-Spur and Glendower. What 
more need be said? Boys will not wait to have 
these stories explained and praised. (Price, 
each, $1.50.) 
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THE Iron Cross. By Robert H. Sherard 
(New York: M. F. Mansfield. $1.50.) Read- 
ers in search of a good old-fashioned story, a 
romance in which love, mystery and attractive 
incidents are drawn around a sufficiently novel 
plot, will be glad to pick up this light yet 
rather slow-moving piece of fiction. The 
characters are but types slightly sketched; 
but the story, told forits own sake, has enough 
interest to make the reading very pleasant, 
and the descriptive matter is good. The hero 
is a young English novelist, and the other 


dramatis persone are mostly French and Span- 
ish. 


A Book or Cats. By Mrs. W. Chance. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00.) Here 
is a book full of cat stories and cat pictures. 
Both text and illustrations are thoroughly 
feline. Young people and old, if they belong 
to the large army of pussy-lovers, will alike 
find plenty to please them as they turn Mrs. 
Chaace’s pages. Stories and anecdotes of cats 
are here, gathered from sources far and close 
by—from the Greeks, the French, the English, 
the gypsies, from poetry and from prose the 


world over. The pictures are picturesquely 
catlike. ‘ 


THE Boys wiTH OLD Hickory. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 
As its title makes certain, this story has to do 
with adventures in connection with General 
Andrew Jackson’s military career. New Or- 
leans and the region round about it, the battle 
with the British below the city, Lafitte and his 
men—all that is romantic and exciting about 
the history of our Gulf Coast in the time of the 
War of 1812, would be expected to lend attrac- 
tion to the tale. There is no disappointment. 
It is a rattling story, full of patriotism, and 
flushed with the spirit of its time. 


SOLDIER SONGS AND Love Sones. Sy A. H. 
Laidlaw. (New York: William R. Jenkins. 
$1.00.) We find not a little to commend in this 
tiny volume of verses. Soldier songs and love 
songs go well together. Some of each in this 
offering have the true lyrical fluency and ap- 
peal. The poet is not always at his best; his 
art does not seem mature; but in his simpler 
Strains he shows now and again the lucky 
combination of sentiment and melody which 
has always marked the popular song. A few 
of the pieces have been inspired by our war 
with Spain, 


SonNGs OF WAR AND PEACE. Sy Sam Walter 
Foss, (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) There 
is virility of a good and genuine sort in Mr. 
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Foss’s poetry. Humor, deep and tender sym- 
pathies, fine veins of racy Americanism, en- 
rich his somewhat crude art, so that it wins its 
way against criticism. This may not be per- 
manent poetry, it probably is ephemeral; but 
it gives to the moment in passing a notable 
dash of color and melody, a timely hail and 
farewell. Mr. Foss isa man of the day as it 
flies, his Muse keeps step to the beat of the 
pulse of, events. 


Tue Samso Book. Sy Jsaac Coale, Jr. (Bal- 
timore: Williams & Wilkins Company.) Chil- 
dren will be delighted with this pretty book, if 
only forthe pictures by Katharine Gassaway. 
Lucy and Sambo and Aunt Dinah form a capti- 
vating trio for the amusement of uncritical 
young folks. There is no harm in the book; 
and it is full of somewhat exaggerated negro 
comicalities and oddities that are well set off 
by the pictures. In paper, print and binding 
it is a volume likely to find the eye of the pub- 
lic. 


The Penn Publishing Company of Philadel 
phia have laid upon our table two little volumes 
—AsTRONOMY:* THE SUN AND His FAmMILy, dy 
Julia MacNair Wright,and BoTANY: THESTORY 
oF PLANT LiFE, by the same author. These 
book ‘very happily fill the purpose for which 
theyre written, which was to interest young 
readers in the elements of astronomy and bot- 
any by presenting facts by means of pleasant 
and entertaining stories. The publishers have 
done their work as attractively as the author 
has done hers. 


THE REDEMPTION OF FREETOWN. By the Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon. (Boston: United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 25 cents.) The author 
of this story has felt deeply and has written 
with a good purpose. He sketches vividly the 
extreme condition of a town given over to 
vicious influences, and works out his plan of 
redemption. The story has many excellent 
points as an object-lesson in reform, and many 
flashes of fine human sympathy light it up 
from within. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
CowrPeErR. With an Introduction and Notes. By 
James O. Murray, ‘D.D., LLD. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) This is another well edited se- 
lection in the ‘‘ Atheneum Series” of English 
literature from Chaucer to the present time. 
The introduction is biographical, descriptive 
and critical, and the notes are just what the 
ordinary student in school or college will need 
to help him fully grasp Cowper’s genius and 
character as shown in his best poetry. 
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THE PoEMS AND PROSE SKETCHES OF JAMES 
WHuiItTcoMB RiLtEy. A CHILD Wor .p. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) This is Vol. X of the beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Homestead Edition” of James Whit- 
comb Riley’s works now issuing from the 
Scribners’ press. It contains twenty-four 
poems, most of them long, all touched with 
Mr. Riley’s peculiar vein of humor and rustic- 
ity, and all more or less dependent upon one 
another for reflected light, being variations of 
several kindred conceptions. 


SONGs AND SONG STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By 
Mrs Frances S. Brewster and Mrs. Emma A. 
Thomas. (New York: The American Book Co. 
60 cents.) The plan of this book is to make 
elementary musical training both easy and in- 
teresting for children. A story is told which 
leads to the song, then the song is given. Such 
a course if sympathetically followed by teach- 
ers, would doubtless serve a good turn in the 
way of supplementary training, especially in 
country schools. : 


Rop’s SALVATION. By Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull. (Néw York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00.) 
The four stories that make up the contents of 
this volume are charmingly readable. They 
are touched with the indefinable glamour of 
style, and with the distinction of culture that 
is not mere formal elegance. What they lack 
in originality of plot and novelty of incident is 
made up for by a cleverness of handling that 
never flags. It is a notably attractive book of 
short stories. 


THE GOLFER’S ALPHABET. Rhymes by W. G. 
Van T. Sutphen, Pictures by A. B. Frost. (Har- 
per& Brothers. $1.00.) The fun in this book 
flickers gayly from rhyme to picture, and back 
again. Every letter in the alphabet, including 
&, is made to give up both jingle and sketch 
at the expense of the golfer. Mr. Frost has hit 
off the spirit of the ‘‘ craze of the links” with 
admirable freedom. The satire is amiable, and 
just broad enough to be easy. It is a book to 
laugh at and lay aside. 


His LITTLE RoYAL HIcHNEss. By Ruth Og- 
den. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 
This is a pleasantly told story for young peo- 
ple. Itis full of warm human life, has a suffi- 
cient variety ofincidents, and keeps upa happy 
if not very exciting movement from beginning 
to end. His little royal highness is a young- 
ster with a loyal court, and he rules it charm- 
ingly. . 


THE GAP INTHE FENCE. By Harriet Louise 
Jerome. (Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25.) 
A pleasant story for young people, The au- 
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thor understands her audience and keeps her 
task well in hand, picturing with considerable 
art the scenes and incidents of child life as it 
is under ordinary circumstances. A happy 
book that will make its young readers happy. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Major Ponp saysthat he has secured Ian 
Maclaren next spring for a six weeks’ lecture 
tour along the Pacific Coast. 


....Mr,. James Lane Allen is now at work on 
a longer novel than any other he has yet writ- 
ten. It will not be completed until the end of 
winter. 


....The forthcoming novel of Mr. CharlesG. 
D. Roberts is entitled ‘‘A Sister to Evangel- 
ine,’’ and is the second of his proposed trilo- 
gy of Arcadian romances. 


...-The Bismarck books are now coming 
thick and fast. The Macmillans announcé at 
an early date a concise outline of the life and 
work of Bismarck by Prof. Munroe Smith. 


.... Mr. Harold Frederic, the English nov- 
elist and London correspondent of Zhe Mew 
York Times, has just had a stroke of paralysis, 
but it has not incapacitated him for his work. 


...-Mr. Whistler’s much-talked-about new 
book, which is described as a companion vol- 
ume to ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” 
is called ‘‘Eden versus Whistler; The Bar- 
onet and the Butterfly; A Valentine with 
a Verdict.’ A rather sensational title! 


...eThe Scribners have just purchased the 
publication of the Christian Literature Com- 
pany, which has been dissolved by the volun- 
tary action of the stockholders. The Christian 
Literature Company was originally formed in 
Buffalo, N. Y.,'in 1884, to reprint the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library. 


....The three prizes in The Century Maga- 
sine competition for the best story, poem and 
essay, open to students who received the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1897, have been won by three 
young Women, altho more ‘men than women 
entered the contest. Vassar furnishes two of 
the prize winners and Smith one. 


....Lhe Century Magazine is to be congratu- 
lated upon securing for next-year the most 
authoritative naval articles that will probably 
appear. Captain Sigsbee, of the ‘‘Maine,” Lieu- 
tenant Hobson, Captain Mahan, Admirals 
Sampson and Schley and Lieut.-Commander 
Wainwright will all contribute, 
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..-.Men, the international paper of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, has 
changed from a weekly paper to a monthly 
magazine. Now that Zhe Critic and Public 
Ledger have led the way, there seems to be a 
scramble among a certain class of weekly pa- 
pers to become monthly magazines. 


.... Lhe National Review, of London, has had 
considerable influence in the United States 
during the war, on account of the large space 
which it gave to American affairs, and for the 
broad tone and spirit in which they were 
treated. The regular department of American 
affairs is edited by Mr. A. Maurice Low. 


...The latest device for reaching book-buy- 
ers who live in the country has been under- 
taken by the Doubleday & McClure Company, 
who send their publications mailed free of 
charge to any address upon application, to be 
paid for if satisfactory, or to be returned if 
for any reason the books are not wanted. 


..--Mrs. Strong, the stepdaughter and 
amanuensis of Robert Louis Stevenson, who is 
just now in New York, says it is the plan of 
the family to sell or rent Stevenson’s cottage 
in Samoa to some one in search of a perfect 
climate. It is impossible, as has been sug- 
gested, to move the house from Samoa to Scot- 
land on account of its size. 


..- Among the Lippincotts’ recent announce- 
ments are the publication of a correspondence 
between Charles Lamb and Robert Lloyd, and 
a new book by Jules Verne, called ‘‘An Antarc- 
tic Mystery,” founded on Poe’s “‘ Narrative of 
A.Gordon Pym.” In regard to the first book, 
Robert Lloyd was a brother of Charles Lloyd, 
who, with Lamb and Coleridge, issued an early 
volume of poems. His correspondence with 
Lamb gives an interesting view of Lamb in his 
London life. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE INDIAN WAR. 


THE Chippewa Indians have justly been 
considered the hereditary friends of the 
white man, especially since their firm refusal 
to join the Sioux in the massacres of 1862. 
Many a defenseless settlement at that time 
owed its safety to the protection of the Chip- 
pewas; and now it seems incredible that six 
soldiers should have lost their lives and many 
more been wounded in an encounter with a 
band of that tribe. The causes of every In- 
dian trouble are always many, complex and 
remote, and must be sought far from its im- 
* mediate occasion, 

Of the 7,500 Indians under the White 
Earth Agency in Northern Minnesota the 
1,100 Pillager Chippewas at Leech Lake 
have been the most backward and neglected. 
Their reservation, which they love, has bar- 
ren soil; but their lake supplies fish and wild 
rice, and their pine forests have prolonged 
their opportunities for hunting, and they 
have clung to old customs, and for the most 
part have opposed all inducements to remove 
to the fertile prairies of the White Earth 
reservation, ninety-four miles distant. Their 
one school, providing for but fifty pupils 
crowded into wretched buildings, naturally 
has made comparatively little impression in 
the way of enlightenment. 

In 1889 a commission negotiated with the 
Chippewas for the cession of all their lands 
in Minnesota, except the Red Lake and White 
Earth reservations, and also of so much of 
those reserves as should not be needed for 
allotments, The Indians who were not then 
living at Red Lake or White Earth were to 
have the option of removing to White Earth 
and receiving allotments there, or of taking 
allotments upon the ceded lands; special in- 
ducements in the way of houses, cattle and 
implements were held out to those who should 
remove. 

The Pillagers, as a whole, entered reluc- 
tantly into this agreement, and many stoutly 
opposed it. The leaders of the opposition 
were the band, numbering about 400, which 
lived on or near Bear Island—an island to- 
ward the northern end of Leach Lake, about a 
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hundred yards from the mainland, ten miles 
from the sub-agency and twenty-five miles by 
water from the town of Walker, which is just 
off the reservation on the southern shore of 
thelake. Isolated, independent and heathen— 
not one of them has accepted Christianity— 
they have watched with bitterness the wast- 
ing away of their possessions. For some 
years they refused to accept any cash annuity, 
tho lately they have taken it. What irritated 
other Chippewas incensed them. 

The principal argument which induced the 
Indians to sign the agreement was the pro- 
vision that the proceeds of the sale of all 
their valuable pine should be divided equally 
among them all after deducting expenses of 
estimating and sale, cost of removing and 
allotting Indians, pay of commissioners, etc. 

It would be hard to find a more iniquitous 
proceeding than the estimating of that pine, 
first under the Harrison and then under the 
Cleveland Administration. Half of the twen- 
ty-six estimators employed at $6 a day knew 
nothing whatever of the business, They 
made up their reports from guesses, or from 
the estimates of others, or carefully under 
estimates in the interests of the lumbermen. 
Much of their time was spent in carousing 
and gambling in camp and in the neighbor- 
ing towns. A report of aninvestigation pub- 
lished by Congress shows that the second 
fraudulent estimating cost $150,000, and that 
the underestimated tracts had all been sold, 
while those correctly estimated remained un- 
sold. The estimating is now being done for 
the third time, and for the third time the In- 
dians must foot the bills, 

Another source of irretrievable loss to the 
Indians has been the firing of large tracts of 
pine so as to bring it technically under the 
head of dead timber, which could then be 
obtained by the lumbermen at less than one- 
fifth the price of the green trees. Too often 
unscrupulous mixed bloods, who are the well- 
known curse of the Chippewas, have been 
the ready tools of white men for this sort of 
work, 

The commissioners appointed to remove 
and allot Indians expended in three years and 
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eight months $145,000, more than halfjof jit 
in salaries, 

The Commission promised the Indians an- 
nual payments of not less than $9 per capita, 
which they said would increase as the pine 
was sold to twice or three times that 
amount. But. recent demand upon their 
funds, legitimate and otherwise, have re- 
duced the last two payments to $5.50 per 
capita. The pinching fact is more: forcible 
to the Indians than the plausible reasons. 

For many years, under the wretched fee 
system, deputy marshals have made fat liv- 
ings by arresting Indians as liquor drinkers 
or witnesses, bringing them before the courts 
and then collecting fees for serving papers, 
mileage, etc. Hundreds of Chippewas have 
thus been taken to St. Paul. Sometimes the 
liquor was furnished by the very’one who 
made the arrest. The object was not to sup- 
press but to increase liquor drinking,and the 
whole proceeding would have been a farce 
if it had not been an outrage. However, 
since deputy marshals have been given sal- 
aries instead of fees, this evil has been less- 
ened, 

One or two years ago an old man of Bear 
Island was taken to Duluth in some liquor 
case, and when the deputy marshal had no 
further use for him he left the Indian to foot 
and beg his way home, 200 miles, as best as 
he could. The next time he was wanted he 

. was unwilling to go; his friends stood by 
him, and they in their turn were served with 
warrants for resisting a United States officer. 
Later they were prevailed upon to deliver 
themselves up, and were let off with slight 
punishment. 

Last month the other Bear Island Pillagers 
were arrested by deputy marshals and were 
rescued by their friends. At payment time 
the agent held a council at Leech Lake and 
asked that these two men, who were present, 

‘be delivered up. The Bear Islanders replied 
that they proposed to make laws of their 
own and govern themselves, and complained 
bitterly about pine swindles and unfulfilled 
promises, 

When the troops were called in to support 
' the deputy marshals in making the arrests 
they found armed and exasperated Indians 
Prepared to fight, and disaster followed. Of 
course these ‘‘hostiles,’’ few in number, 
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must be taken in hand and punished and 
made to realize, as do the rest of their tribe, 
the power of the white man’s Government 
and the hopelessness of resisting it. 

Probably few agencies have suffered more 
from political appointments than has the 
White Earth Agency. Agents have been 
changed with every Administration, and dur- 
ing a long series of years most of them have 
been inefficient or worse, have made: no 
attempt to elevate the Indians, or even to 
break up drinking, gambling and vice of all 
kinds; and sometimes they have gone so far 
as to éncourage the wild, demoralizing In- 
dian dances against the express prohibition 
of the Indian Office. Indirectly, the dead 
soldiers of Minnesota, like many of their 
fever-stricken comrades of Southernecamps, 
may be considered victims of the spoils sys- 
tem. 


COMPREHENSION IN THE ANGLI.- . 
CAN CHURCH. 


ALL the High Churchmen and Ritualists 
in the Anglican Church seem determined 
that the Bishop of Rochester’s letter in de- 
fense of comprehension shall be accepted as 
the conclusion of the whole noisy discussion 
of Roman practices in the Church of Eng- 
land. Yet the Protestant Churchmen are by 
no means satisfied. They will have nothing 
of Rome in the English Church; they insist 
that none of the idolatries cast out by the 
Reformation shall be smuggled back, such as 
the mass, the invocation of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints, and the confessional. The 
same discussion is going on more quietly in 
this country; and it is well that we settle it 
by first principles, no matter where they lead 
us, 

What is the Church? That is the prfi- 
mary question; and next to it isthe question, 
What is a denomination? But that latter 
question we do not need to askin discuss- 
ing sucha body as the Anglican Church, 
which declares that it is not a sect, a denom- 
ination, and that it allows no limits but those 
of the general Church of Christ. 

We suppose the Church to be the body of 
believers who accept Christ as their leader, 
and whose business it is to make men first 
Christians and then better Christians, that 
is, to secure peace with God and a holy life. 
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Allthat are true Christians belong in the 
Church, and ought to be welcome in every 
denomination that calls itself Christian; for 
one cannot accept any definition of a church 
which makes it a club of men banded together 
to promote a particular true or false system 
of doctrine. 

Now let us apply this to the extreme case 
in hand. Here is a man who holds that the 
Christian faith requires him to submit him- 
self to the infallible Popeat Rome. He may 
bea real Christian, but he shuts himself out of 
every Church except that of Rome. He is 
not shut out; he shuts himself out. 

Take next one who believes that in the 
eucharist the bread and the wine become the 
actual body and blood of Christ, that Christ 
is actwally and visibly present, and who 
therefore worships Christ in this eucharist, 
in which our Lord is anew offered up for our 
sins. Thatis a doctrine as incomprehensible, 
not to say absurd, as it is venerable. But it 
only challenges a man’s credulity, not his 
Christianity. There have been millions of 
the noblest Christians who have believed 
that. Should they be shut out of the Eng- 
lish Church for it, or for calling this offering 
of the broken body and spilt blood of Christ 
the mass? We cannot see why, so long as 
they merely believe an absurdity, and in 
the bread meanto worship their Lord and 
Savior. 

Then comes the invocation of the Virgin 
and the other saints, These imitators of the 
Church of Rome declare stoutly that they 
offer to the Virgin a very different homage 
from what they offer to God, and that they 
only ask holy suffrage before the throne of 
God in behalt of themselves and their friends. 
We are in duty bound to believe them. We 
may say that such veneration tends to idol- 
atry, but we have no right to denounce it as 
idolatry. It may be very foolish, and it may 
almost attribute omniscience and omnipres- 
ence to these saints; but they do not mean 
itso. They say to us that we ask the pray- 
ers of living saints in behalf of ourselves and 
our friends, and why may not they.ask the 
prayers of dead saints? There is nothing in 
this doctrine which absolutely contradicts 
any one of the cardinal doctrines of faith. 
It is dangerous; it runs to superstition; but 
we fail to see why, when so many millions of 
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the holiest men inthe Church have held it 
with the utmost devotion to the Father and 
his Son, this error should shut them out of 
the Church of England. 

lt is the same with confession. It may be 
very good and it may be very bad. To re- 
quire it is to add something to the deposit of 
Christian duty; but a great many additions 
have been made by Protestant and Catholic. 
It would be very difficult to tell why one 
who teaches and practices confession to a 
priest and accepts his assurance that on 
repentance his sins are forgiven, should be 
shut out of any Church which claims to be 
comprehensive enough to embrace all real 
believers. 

When we attempt to bring these matters 
to the touchstone of revelation we always 
come hard against Paul’s rule, ‘‘ Him that is 
weak in the faith receive ye.’’ What a com- 
prehensive rule that is! The weak brother 
whom Paul bade the Corinthian Church re- 
ceive held to errors worse than any of those 
of the Church of Rome. He held that men 
could not be saved, should not be received in 
the Christian Church, except they were cir- 
cumcised and kept the Mosaic ritual law. 
That was the fundamental error of salvation 
by works instead of faith, by form, by ritual, 
which Christ opposed by salvation by heart- 
love, and Paul by salvation by faith. And 
they clung to their fundamental error, not- 


withstanding that all Paul’s inspiration was . 


against them, They dared to say, ‘‘We do 
not accept Paul’s authority.” And yet Paul 
commanded to receive them, and added that 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost were more fundamental] still than a 
correct acceptance of the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith. © 

And so, while every fiber of our intellectu- 
al being supports the denials of these Evan- 
gelicals in the Anglican Church, yet our 
reading of the Bible compels us to say that 
the Church should make hospitable room for 
those who are far astray in their belief and 
practice. 





‘*THERE are no vreconcentrados,’’ said 


Dr. Congosto, Secretary to General Blanco. — 


It was a horrible utterance, and true. They 
have been mostly starved to death. That 
horror will not be repeated. 
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MR. QUAY AS A SPECULATOR. 


SENATOR Quay, of Pennsylvania, was ar- 
rested last week, and he has been committed 
for trial on the charge that he conspired with 
Benjamin J. Haywood (State Treasurer), 
Richard R. Quay, Charles H. McKee and 


John S. Hopkins to use the public moneys . 


_ of the State unlawfully. Hopkins was the 
cashier of the People’s Bank, in Philadel- 
phia. This bank, from the beginning of its 
existence, in 1870, had been controlled by in- 
fluential politicians. It was continually fa- 
vored by large deposits of State funds, hold- 
ing on an average not less than $500,000 re- 
ceived from the public treasury. 
closed on March 26th last. On the preceding 
day the cashier, Hopkins, had committed 
suicide. In a private drawer of his desk 
were recently found by the receiver the let- 
ters and other papers upon which the charges 
against the Senator, his son, and ex-Treas- 
urer Haywood are based. 

The question whether the statutes relating 
to the use of State funds have been violated 
by the accused men will be answered by the 
Criminal Courtin due time. The lettersand 
telegrams made public by the committing 
magistrate may be considered apart from the 
purely legal question involved, as indicating 
the character of a Senator of the United 
States who is a candidate for another term, 
The first of these, addressed by the State 
Treasurer to Cashier Hopkins, informed the 
latter that the State’s deposit would be in- 
creased a day or two later from $500,000 to 
$600,000, and set forth an ‘‘ understand- 
ing” concerning money to be borrowed by 
the Senator’s son. The bank was about to 
loan $100,000 to Richard Quay, and the 
Treasurer was not to withdraw any part of 
the $600,000 until this loan should have been 
repaid. A possible inference is that the 
original $500,000 was subject to other ‘‘un- 
derstandings” or liens of some kind. In 
another letter the Treasurer instructed Hop- 
kins to buy five hundred shares of stock, 
telling him that his friend, Mr. Elkin, was 
‘‘a partner in this transaction,” and saying 
that ‘‘Mr. M.’’ was ‘‘to have the use of 
fifty from November rst.” The Philadelphia 
papers say that the Mr. Elkin mentioned 


was Chairman of the State Campaign Com- 
mittee, 
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There are several letters written on the 
paper of the United States Senate and signed 
by Mr. Quay. The genuineness of these was 
not questioned by counsel for the accused, 
They relate to speculation in stocks and give 
instructions to Hopkins as to the purchase 
or sale of large blocks of shares. In Septem- 
ber of last year Mr. Quay wrote that he owed 
the bank $172,437, and enumerated the secu- 
rities with which he proposed to pay the debt. 
In one letter he directs the cashier to buy 
and carry 1,000 shares for him on a margin. 
In a telegram from Florida he tells Hopkins 
that if he will buy and carry 1,000 shares of a 
certain stock for him he ‘‘will shake the 
plum-tree.’’ Hopkins appears to have been 
the Senator’s agent or partner in large spec- 
ulative transactions. It should be said that 
the Senator’s letters and telegrams, consid- 
ered by themselves, do not necessarily ex- 
clude the theory that the basis of these oper- 
ations was his personal account at the bank. 

A private ledger found with these papers 
contained computations of interest upon the 
State’s deposits, showing that after 20 per 
cent, of the interest had been deducted for 
some purpose, the remainder was set apart in 
portions, one of which was marked ‘‘ Quay” 
or ‘‘M. S. Quay,’’ while a considerable part 
was marked as having been paid to McKee, 
The District Attorney said he would prove 
that no part ofthe interest onthe State’s de- 
posits had been carried to the credit of the 
bank. The cashier was forbidden by law to 
engage in such transactions as those to which 
the correspondence relates. 

These disclosures add another chapter to 
the dark history of the public moneys of the 
State of Pennsylvania and its chief city, a 
history which includes the memorable case 
of Bardsley and certain transactions involv- 
ing the State Treasury some years ago which 
were not brought before the courts. Whether 
they show a violation of the statutes or not, 
they should have weight enough to prevent 
the re-election of Mr. Quay. Before they 
were made, the leading Republican journal 
of the State expressed the opinion that the 
work of the Business Men’s League, of Mr. 
Wanamaker, and other opponents of offen- 
sive bossism, had already deprived Mr. Quay 
of a majority in the Legislature. The evi- 
dence found in the wretched suicide’s desk, 
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when added to the proofs set forth by Mr. 
Wanamaker in his remarkable series of pub- 
lic addresses, ought to make the rejection of 
Mr. Quay at the comingelection an absolute 
certainty. 





A WOMAN’S STEP FORWARD. 


EVERY year our missionary societies try to 
take, and ought to take, a step forward in 
their direct missionary work. This purpose 
was what occupied almost the entire time and 
thought of the supporters of the American 
Board at their successful meeting in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., last week; and yet another 
thing accomplished at that meeting will give 
it distinction in the history of that oldest of 
our missionary societies. A woman was 
elected a member of the board of corporate 
members. 

The women’s auxiliaries connected with 
our missionary societies are now almost their 
main support. Their contributions increase 
from year to year. Their work is admirably 
systematized, much better than the general 
collections under the charge of men. The 
Woman's Boards connected with the Ameri- 
can Board now contribute very nearly one- 
half of all that comes from churches and in- 
dividuals. And yet the women have not the 
least voice as to the expenditure of their 
money. It has beena case of taxation with- 
out representation. To be sure work has 
been assigned to them, the support of schools 
and missionaries; but they have had no 
voice as to what schools shall be established, 
or what missionaries sent, or what appropri- 
ations shall be made from their money. All 
this was settled by the men who constitute 
the Board of two hundredand fifty corporate 
members, working through their Prudential 
Commiteee. Indeed, the women, under the 
shadow of the Prudential Committee, were 
quite frightened when their Western sisters 
suggested that they ought to have some voice 
and vote; and they actually feared that it they 
should be given a vote their work and or- 
ganization would be all swallowed up. How 
this was to follow we could never understand; 
but we believe that some man whispered it to 
them, and they sent out a set of shivering 
questions to their local secretaries, asking 
their advice in such a way as to suggest that 
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there was a ravening lion about somewhere. 
But the women out of Boston were not quite 
so easily affrighted, and kept up their agita- 
tion. At the annual meeting Iast year a 
committee reported that there was nothing 
in the constitution of the Board to prevent 
the election of women as corporate members; 
but they declined to pass a judgment on the 
wisdom ofthe proposition. It was again re- 
ferred to a committee to confer with the 
woman’s organizations; but that committee 
had not done its duty and made no re- 
port. 

So the Minnesota women and men took 
the matterinhand. The Minnesota General 
Association boldly nominated a woman as 
corporate member. This was in accordance 
with the present method of seeking nomina- 
tions. Miss Margaret J. Evans is the most 
active worker for foreign missions in Minne- 
sota, and as a teacher in Carlton College, 
Northfield, has guided a number of young 
people to foreign mission work. No better 
nomination could be made, and the only ob- 
jection the Corporate Board could make 
against electing her was her sex. The matter 
was talked over in committee, and then the 
committee on nominations enlarged, and at 
last the committee unanimously presented 
her name, with others, for election. Nota 
word was said publicly against her candidacy, 
altho some were opposed, and she was elected 
with the rest, and only three quivering votes 
against her. 

This was a victory for justice. It settles 
the principle. A competent woman has the 
same right to advise and vote as a competent 
man. We hope there will be a good many 
such nominations and elections in the future. 
Some say that if women are elected as cor- 
porate members, they will be elected next as 
members of the Prudential Committee. 
Why not? We have long thought they 
ought to be. If women are fit to go as mis- 
sionaries, and if their money is wanted and 
used, then let them also vote what’ women 
shall be sent as missionaries and what shall 
be done with the money. They will have a 
better chance then to stir up the men; and 
we may hear less of the sort of men who say: 
‘‘T used to give a hundred dollars for mis- 
sions; now I give fifty dollars to my wife for 
_her Woman’s Board,”’ 
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WHO IS TO RULE CHINA? 


THE sudden reversal of the political situa- 
tion in China furnishes as conclusive a proof 
as could be desired of the absolute incapacity 
of the Chinese Government to carry out any 
independent policy. It has been simply a 
game between England and Russia. England 
had the chief influence with the Emperor. 
Russia controlled his mother. Under Eng- 
lish influence the son deposed his mother; 
under Russian influence the mother turned 
the tables and deposed the son. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the specific steps 
in each case were taken at the instance of 
either the Russian or English Government. 
It is sufficient that thetwo opposing factions 
realized that their interests were identical 
with those of the rival Powers. 

From the character of the two administra- 
tions it is easy to judge of their relations to 
foreign nations, The Emperor’s advisers 
and ministers were men who were identified 
with the broader development of the Empire. 
The Empress drew about her men whose 
whole life was directed to personal aggran- 
dizement at the expense of the best interests 
of the people. The best of them, Li Hung 
Chang, has apparently won the hatred and 
contempt of the entire community, native 
and foreign, who are interested in the exten- 
sion of education or the development of the 
resources of the country. It is openly 
charged against him that he was responsible 
for the rotten condition of the Chinese Navy 
and the incapacity of the Chinese Army, 
while the stories of his being in Russian pay 
appear to be universally believed. So the 
brief control of the Emperor was signalized 
by some most remarkable edicts looking 
toward an entire reorganization of the educa- 
tional system and the establishment of a 
genuine religious liberty, while railroad and 
mining concessions of immense value to the 
country were granted to thoroughly respon- 
sible parties. The first act of the restored 
Empress- Dowager was to rescind the edicts, 
and the concessions are of far more doubtful 
value. 

What is to be done? We can hardly sup- 
pose that England will sit idly by and see 
her valuable concessions in Shansi and 
Honan made worthless by the predominance 
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of Russian rule in those provinces. Germa- 
ny, too, has an interest. Shantung is valu- 
able; but Shantung cut off from the rest of 
China loses a considerable degree of impor- 
tance. Japan is deeply interested. She, too, 
is reaching out for trade; and the very defi- 
nite snub to Count Ito will scarcely be ac- 
cepted with equanimity. The United States 
can scarcely look on with unconcern. Al- 
ready American trade with China is large, 
and American interests in Chinese railways 
are increasing. The dominance ofa Tsung 
li Yamen like the present, with not a man 
acquainted with foreign methods or in sym- 
pathy with foreign ideas, means reaction, 
retrogression, practical destruction of for- 
eign (including American) trade. France 
alone seems uninterested. Provided shecan 
get her extension in the South, the North is 
none of her concern. 

The whole question, therefore, resolves it- 
self into a contest between the preservation 
of the Empire and influences that make for 
progress, and a dismemberment of the Em- 
pire, which will practically close at least a 
considerable section of it not merely to for- 
eign trade but to the. best elements of for- 
eign civilization. That Russia is and is to be 
purely reactionary we do not believe; but no 
one who has followed her development of the 
Caucasus and Central Asia can doubt that 
she is far behind her rival, England, in rais- 
ing the general tone of the people as well as 
in improving their temporal condition. If 
now Germany and the United States can join 
hands with England there is little doubt that 
some understanding can be reached. One 
essential element in that understanding, 
however, must be the establishment of some 
definite and continuous authority at Peking. 
Such reversals of government as have oc- 
curred so frequently of late are ruinous to 
any kind of national development. or 
strength. 





By all means let Mississippi have what 
help she wants from the General Government 
in her distress from the yellow fever; but the 
spectacle her cowardly runaway Governor 
has presented is anything but edifying. He 
fled from his post of duty at the capital of 
the State, hid away first in an insane asylum, 
then escaped, like one of the other lunatics, 
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to his own home, and when the townspeople 
forbade him to remain he took to the piney 
woods, and days elapsed before the officials 
whom he ought to have led could find him 
and get his signature by telephone and 
proxy to the appeal to Washington. Yellow 
fever is no more dangerous than duels, and 
we imagine he would have thought it dis- 
graceful to decline to stand up and be shot 
at by some one who might have called hima 
coward. Yellow fever is no worse than were 
the bullets of Santiago hill, where he sent 
Mississippians to do their duty and not run 
away. It was as much his duty to stand at 
his post and risk death as it was for the 
physicians or the clergymen. We are thor- 
oughly ashamed for the American name and 
the Scotch blood which such a craven Gov- 
ernor disgraces. Is life so dear that one can 
afford to sacrifice duty for it? Governor 
McLaurin puts quite too high a value on his 
life; itis a worthless commodity. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of anything so contemptible 
as a Governor of a great State, whose first 
duty it is to protect his citizens, but whoturns 
tail to his duty and sacrifices probably scores 
of lives that might have been saved if he had 
remained and been ready to make the call for 
help and direct the efforts to stay the dis- 
ease instead of sneaking off and burying 
himself in the resin of the forest. 





THE report by Surgeon-General Van Rey- 
pen, of the Navy Department, on the work 
of the naval surgeons is simply admirable. It 
shows the very best of organization, and the 
most complete and thorough efficiency in 
this department. Everything was provided 
for, everything was on time, and never inthe 
history of naval warfare has such care or suc- 
cess been in evidence. The mortality in the 
hospital ship, itself a new feature, showed no 
greater percentage than in well conducted 
hospitals on shore. The sudden call for hos- 
pital accommodations for hundreds of Span- 
ish prisoners was instantly and fully met. An 
outbreak of yellow fever was localized and 
stamped out. A daughter of the Secretary 
of the Navy and other trained nurses volun- 
teered for service and did admirable work. 
Indeed, the report is one to make us proud 
that there was one such efficient department 
in the management of the war. 
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A SUGGESTION to Senator Thomas C., Platt: 
Colonel Roosevelt may lose a few votes and 
the Democrats may gain a few seats in the 
Assembly because certain independents, fear- 
ing that your influence will not be exerted 
wisely in the Legislature, have undertaken to 
support legislative candidates who are not 
in sympathy with you. Why should you not 
disarm them and win their votes for all the 
regular nominees, by making Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate your choice for United States Sena- 
tor, and letting it be known that such in- 
fluence as you have will be exerted to procure 
the election of Mr. Choate by the Legisla- 
ture? 





THE Peace Jubilee, as celebrated at Wash- 
ington last Sunday, was in many particulars 
unique. The ‘audience, numbering seven 
thousand persons, included citizens and 
soldiers from every part of the Union, South- 
erners forming the majority. The principal 
speaker was a representative of the ecclesi- 
astical power with which our conquered 
enemy is identified, the eloquent’ Father 
Stafford, whose address thrilled every hearer 
by its burning, heart-melting patriotism. 
Through unavoidable mishaps the only other 
speakers present were typical Southern men, 
namely, the Rev. H. M. Wharton, of the 
Brantley Memorial Church, Baltimore, and 
ex-Senator Patrick Walsh, of Georgia. The 
former was a private in the Confederate 
service and chaplain in the war with Spain, 
and is well known as a racy, witty speaker. 
Both Dr. Wharton and Senator Walsh re- 
ferred to Lincoln as an embodiment of the 
principles for which America stands; so surely 
has time vindicated, even to his political 
opponents, the claim of this great man to be 
counted the chief of Americans. It was 
significant, also, that while applause greeted 
every mention of the heroes of the late war, 
those that the South claims as its own— 
Bagley, Hobson, Schley and Wheeler—were 
the signal for the most rapturous outbursts. 
This was not alone a tribute to their valor, 
but pride exulting in the consciousness of 
heroes worthy of the whole cauntry. It was 
even more significant that the name which 
excited most prolonged and unanimous 
cneering was that of President McKinley, 
who may well rejoice in the evidence that he 
is the head of a united people. The Marine 
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Band in its gorgeous uniform seemed a vivid 
impersonation of the nation’s military force; 
and it was an effective and impressive sight 
when, at the first note of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” the band rose as one man, followed 
by the whole of the vast assembly. The 
entire exercise, tho enthusiastic, was earnest 
and intense, as befitted the Sabbath hour; 
and every heart responded to the prayer of 
Father Stafford: ‘‘God save usfrom another 
war! . God save us from ever again being so, 
criminally unprepared for war!’ Other cit- 
ies may easily provide more elaborate and 
imposing ceremonies; but none will so natu- 


rally and spontaneously.express all that our 
victories typify. 





THE American members of the Joint Com- 
mission at Quebec have proposed, it is said, 
a modificatiqn of the existing agreement be- 
tween the. United States and Great Britain 
concerning the presence of war-ships on the 
Great Lakes or the construction of such ships 
at lake ports. A board of naval officers at 
Washington recommends, it is reported, that 
the Government should procure an amend- 
ment which would permit the Navy Depart- 
ment to keep two gunboats of about 1,100 
tons in lake waters. Such an amendment 
would, of course, permit Great Britaia or 
Canada to make there asimilar display of 
naval force, and our two war-ships would be 
matched by two of the same size under the 
other flag. Those who ask for the proposed 
change say that the war-ships are needed for 
the instruction of the naval militia; and that 
their presence on the lakes would stimulate 
that intelligent and patriotic interest in the 
navy which is to be desired. The boats are 
not required, however, for police duty; the 
number of revenue cutters and other Gov- 
ernment vessels on the lakes would not be 
reduced, It is better to avoid such a display 
of force in these inland waters where war- 
ships could be used against only one foreign 
Power, and that one a Power whose friend- 
ship for us has so clearly been shown during 
the last six months, 





Mr. SAMUEL T. PICKARD writes us: 


Wil! you allow me to suggest a possible ex- 
planation of the passage in Whittier’s poem, 
‘*The Worship of Nature,’ upon which you 
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comment in your issue of October 6th. I find 
that the line: 


’ “ Devotion’s breath lifts Music’s pall,” 


was properly copitd from the Review, and 
think the passage reads exactly as the poet in- 
tended. It is thoroughly characteristic of 
Whittier’s style in his early days, when he 
allowed his fa :cy much freer rein in the field 
of metaphor than in later life. 1 have before 
me hundreds of his poems of this exuberant 
period, not to be found in any collection of his 
works, unless severely pruned, or entirely re- 
written, as in the case of the poem under con- 
sideration. I suppose his thought ran in this 
way: ‘‘ When sunlight dies and shadows fall,” 
the songs of joy of which he has been speaking 
are hushed, the carolings of the birds are 
stilled, the music of the outer world is under 
the pall of darkness—is dead. He has been 
tracing the thanksgivings of Nature from the 
dawn throughout a melodious day, and now 
night has come. This is the hour for the up- 
lifting of devout souls in praise and prayer to 
the Creator, and ‘‘ Devotion’s breath liits’’ the 
pall which has settled over Nature’s music, 
‘and silvery voices seem to sing.’’ Whittier 
was but twenty-two years old when this was 
written, and it is interesting to compare this 
poem with his treatment of the same theme 
thirty-six years later, when he wrote ‘* The 
Tent on the Beach.”’ 





On Wednesday of this week the Emperor 
of Germany starts on his specially conducted 
Cook tour pilgrimage to the HolyCity. But 
on his way he will stop for a visit of five days 
with his dear brother, the Sultan of Turkey. 
Very grateful is the Sultan for all the help 
the Emperor has given him; and just now he 
wants more help in checkmating the quad- 
rangular concert of the Powers which is all 
ready to bundle the Turkish soldiers out of 
Crete. Will he put in a spoke, and stop the 
machinery, by his influence with the Czar? 
That is what the Sultan would like. Then the 
crusaders, a hundred or more of them, forthe 
Empress, the Foreign Minister, and a number 
of high ecclesiastics, and in the company 
will proceed to Haifa, whence on horseback 
and in carriages they will slowly proceed to 
Jerusalem, The twenty-ninth of October is 


the anniversary of Luther’s nailing of the 
theses to the church door of Wittenberg. 
On that date five years ago the corner-stone 
was laid of the church whose dedication is 
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the event which calls the Emperor to Jerusa- 
lem. The city is being spruced up, and new 
roads have been building so that the carriage 
of the Emperor can even ke driven where was 


the ancient mule track over the Mount of - 


Olives. Just what surprise the Emperor will 
spring on the world in his speech at the dedi- 
cation we cannot guess; but as Svlomon 
dedicated the temple which his father had 
wished to build, so we may be sure that Wil- 
liam II will recall that it was the desire of his 
grandfather to have this church erected, and 
a speech to the world will take the place of 
Solomon’s prayer. But it will be the political 
objects in view that we wait to catch a 
glimpse of. This pageant will, to be sure, 
give Protestantism a place of honor with the 
Oriental Churches whose peace in Jerusalem 
is kept by the Moslem police; but something 
more is in hand. There will be one more 
claimant for the reversionary rights in Pales- 
tine, besides France and Russia, who repre- 
sent the Roman and Greek Churches; and 
not improbably there will be a step taken 
for German colonization in Syria and Asia 
Minor; and this is very likely to be the end in 
view. A large Getman colony in Turkey 
would afford excellent excuses for subsequent 
armed intervention. 





.... The one hundred prominent residents 
of Santiago who have sent an urgent appeal 
to President McKinley asking him to recom- 
mend to the Vatican that a certain Cuban 
priest be appointed to the Archbishopric of 
Santiago, have something to learn of Amer- 
ican institutions. We may be sure that the 
President will tell them that he cannot med- 
dle with religious matters and that he will 
give no advice to the Pope. We simply pro- 
tect citizens in doing what they please to do 
peaceably in their religion. Such an occur- 
rence as that lately in Ischl, Austria, could 
not happen in the United States. The 
famous Dutch pianist Siveking, was arrested 
and committed to jail for three days, for the 
offense of neglecting to take off his hat when 
he met a priest carrying the viaticum through 
the streets. 

.... We fear much that our Peace Com- 
mission in Paris will forget the Caroline 
Islands. While it is not quite true, as Mr. 
Robinson would have it, that for us ‘‘ duty 
and honor in the Atlantic Ocean is duty and 
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honor in the Pacific,” yet we have special 
reasons for looking out for the Carolines ; 
and it is a great pity that one of our. vessels 
crossing the Pacific did not help the natives 
in putting down their. Spanish oppressors. 
Even if we do not take possession of these 
islands we may at least see that somehow, 
under some flag, our interests there are pro- 
tected; for it is we that have given them all 
the Christian civilization they have, and our 
citizens there have been shockingly treated 
by Spain. 

..-. Lhe pessimist critics will have it that 
if we take the Philippines, as we probably 
shall, instead of having a better government 
than that of Spain, they will be overrun by 
‘*Platt, Quay and Hanna heelers running 
everything.”” Why assume that? What 
would you say, innocent critic, to Park Ben- 
jamin’s suggestion that the Navy officers be 
put in command, as we make Indian agents 
of the West Pointers? And don’t you know 
that the rule of even Platt, Quay and Hanna 
would be heaven to-the Filipinos? -‘* Quay 
and Platt,’’ ‘‘ Hill and Croker,” that is all 
these people know of America. Why dothey 
always select the dirtiest rags in which to 
dress Uncle Sam? 

.... While we think it quite likely that one 
of these days Canada and the United States 
will be one country, we would not for a mo- 
ment think of hastening the union; nor 
would we, like Mr. Perry, make the cession of 
Canada a condition of a league with Great 
Britain. Observe that we would never speak 
of the annexation of Canada—British America 
is too large a territory to be annexed; it 
would be a case rather of union, with, per- 
haps, a new constitution for the united coun- 
tries. But that union must not be forced 
or purchased or schemed. lt must come 
naturally, because it is seen that it would be 
of mutual advantage. 


.... The President and Secretary Long will 
not ask Congress to make Rear-Admiral 


Dewey a Vice-Admiral. That title would 
imply the existence of a grade still higher. 
No grade can be too high for Dewey, and 
Congress will be asked to revive and give to 
him the highest rank—to make him the 


Admiral of the American Navy. The vote 
of the people in favor of this promotion will 
be unanimous. 











THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL CONVENTION. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE Convention meets this year in Washing- 
ton. It held its initial service and is holding 
its business sessions in the Church of the 
Epiphany, which is a commodious. building, 


central and well-adapted, having plenty of ’ 


space for the deputies in the nave, a good 
apartment for the bishops in the Sunday-school 
room, and seats for onlookers in the galleries. 
The onlookers, however, are complaining of 
the smallness of their accommodations; the 
good women can hear little and see less. The 
Convention is a considerable body, having be- 
tween five and six hundred members. It has 
grown a good deal since the day when the 
Upper House met in the Presiding Bishop’s 
hall-bedroom. It has come to need for itsown 
immediate uses the greater part of evena large 
church. Notwithstanding the good acoustics 
of the house there is already a cry that speak- 
ers cannot be heard, and it is suggested that 
men who would address the assembly shall 
stand upon a platform in front of the presiding 
Officer. 

There has been no complaint of difficulty in 
hearing the Convention sermon. Dr. Tuttle, 
Bishop of Missouri, was the preacher, and his 
great voice carried his good words into the 
street itself. The church was as full as it 
could hold when the choir began to come in; at 
first women in white capes and mortar-boards 
entering by a side door, then the men, leading 
the procession. The bishops are three years 
older than they were when the Convention last 
met, at Minneapolis; but the added years seem 
to have brought more dignity to the steps and 
more apostolic fervor to the eyes without ta- 
king away any of the oldstrength. Bishop 
Whipple, who had the place of honor, looks 
younger than he did when the Convention met 
in his diocese; and in his purple cap and Ox- 
ford hood of scarlet is the stateliest figure of 
them all. 

The Church of the Epiphany, of which Dr. 
McKim is rector, is somewhat different in its 
manner of service from Gethsemane Church in 
Minneapolis, and the opening devotions of the 
Convention were accordingly performed ina 
simpler way than before. It was‘a distinct im- 
provement. There was no long and elaborate 


anthem such as is described in the happy para- 
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phrase, ‘‘ Then cometh the anthem and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts.” 
The responses for the most part and the Creed 
were said, not sung. There have been great 
Conventions whose declaration of faith in the 
Incarnation has been made in the shrill voice 
of a small boy in a white gown. The Wash- 
ington Convention said the Nicene Creed 
in a great, strong, masculine, resounding 
chorus. 

In the hot church the sermon was awaited 
with some anxiety., The Convention sermon 
has been known to be long; it has even ex- 
ceeded that length which, according to George 
Herbert, ‘‘all ages have considered a suffi- 
ciency,” namely, an hour. And, indeed, the 
congregation at Washington was perceptibly 
troubled when, at the end of forty-five minutes, 
the preacher said, ‘‘ Secondly, brethren.’’ Bu: 
the ‘‘secondly’’ was only ten minutes long; 
and the sermon from beginning to end was 
heard with attention, with profit and without 
sleep. ‘*‘Lengthen thy cords and strengthen 
thy stakes” was the text, setting forth the 
forces of progress and conservatism, commonly 
opposed but here held and commended to- 
gether. It is significant that the preacher oc- 
cupied but ten minutes in strengthening the 
stakes. Some years ago he would have be- 
stowed only that brief time in lengthening the 
cords, and would have pounded in the stakes 
‘with the arm of authority and the hammer of 
sargument till all dissenters trembled. 

Bishop Tuttle made the cords of a good fra- 
ternal and Christian length. The Jewish 
Church, he said, was greatly occupied in the 
task of driving in the tent-pins. ‘‘It drove 
the tent-pegs deep and did not want them 
moved. It turned its back upon outsiders and 
raised up hedges against them.’’ The Chris- 
tian Church ought to be employed in a better 
task than that. ‘‘ Expansion,” said the bishop, 
‘is in the air for us Americans now.’”’ He 
did not seem to be afraid of it. There is a 
shield which serves as armorial bearing for 
some of our ecclesiastical neighbors, having 
written on the one side the word ‘‘ Earnest- 
ness,’ and on the other side the word ‘‘ Nar- 
rowness.’’ But our shield, with ‘‘ Earnest- 
ness’’ on the one side, must have, ‘* Breadth” 
on the other—breadth of thought, of sympa- 
thy, of operation. ‘‘ What a blessed lengthen- 
ing out of the cords of the Church it is when 
our minds grasp and our hearts take in the 
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truth that all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
and are baptized inthe name of the Blessed 
Trinity are members of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church, no matter by what of earth’s shibbo- 
leths they call themselves, and are partakers 
of his grace and full sharers in his bequeathed 
estate and brothers of ourselves.”’ 

In the afternoon the two houses, the bishops 
by themselves and the clerical and lay depu- 
ties by themselves, organized for business. 
The bishops chose Dr. Doane, of Albany, to 
preside over their proceedings; and the depu- 
ties by a unanimous vote elected as their pres- 
ident, for the fifth time, Dr. Dix, of Trinity 
Church, New York. 

At the last Convention there was begun a 
revision of the law of the Church. That Con- 
vention labored hard over the task, having be- 
fore them an elaborate report of a joint com- 
mission of bishops and deputies. The House 
of Bishops, in their deliberations and decisions, 
went through the Constitution; the House of 
Deputies were able to consider only a few 
articles of the Constitution; neither House got 
so far as the Canons. They spent days and 
days over the matter, exchanging messages of 
concurrence and non-concurrence, and at last 
adjourned leaving the unfinished work a her- 
itage tothe present Convention. The subject 
was brought up immediately after organization 
and was made the order of the day on the fol- 
lowing morning, so to continue until disposed 
of. According to the law of the Church a 
change proposed in the Constitution, being 
adopted in a General Convention by both 
houses, must lie over for three years to be 
ratified by the next Convention. 

Only two such changes had passed at Minne- 
apolis. One provided a title-page for the Con- 
stitution; the other was the first article. The 
title-page spoke of the Church as ‘‘ that por- 
tion of the Holy Catholic Church known in law 
as the Protestant Episcopal Church’’; the arti- 
cle included several sections, touching the pre- 
siding officer of the House of Bishops and the 
number of deputies to represent a diocese. 
These two changes were now formally pro- 
posed for acceptance, and were found to have 
no friends. Not a man spoke in defense. They 
were rejected by a vote which was almost 
unanimous. The name of the church was rep- 
robated as long and awkward. Somebody said 
—tho not in debate—that the Church being our 
mother, it was now proposed to make her our 
mother-in-law. The first article pleased few. 
Thus in a space of forty minutes the work of 
many weary days at Minneapolis was over- 
turned. 


In the meantime, the bishops have agreed to 
both changes. This means conference and re- 
adjustment, and a reference again of the whole 
mattertherein contained to the next General 
Convention. The legislators of the Church, 
having always three yearsto think over all 
their important actions before they become 
law, are not likely to do anything very rash or 
radical. 

To the second revised article of the Consti- 
tution, concerned chiefly with the requirement 
that a bishop-elect must be confirmed by a ma- 


‘ jority of bishops and standing committee, both 


houses then consented. This article contain- 
ed no new matter, and the endeavor to omit the 
reference of the election of a bishop to all the 
standing committees was defeated, after a capi- 
tal debate, which had at least the effect of 
making it plain that distinctions of ‘* church- 
manship’’ do not amount to: serious differences 
in this Convention. 





THE Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church reports as receipts for the 
six months, $217,347, an advance over the cor- 
responding period of last year of $39,580. The 
Board is making a special effort to reduce its 
debt, reported to the last Assembly as amount- 
ing to $167,839. Dr. John Dixon, who has en- 
tered upon his duties of assistant secretary, is 
expected to devote his time during the fall to 
co-operation with the presbyteries in a system- 
atic effort toreach every member of the church. 


...»The Session of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, in this city, has recommended 
that the Rev. Alexander Connell, of London, 


* be called to the pastorate of that church. Mr. 


Connell has the indorsement of Dr. Hall him- 
self, who recommended him to the church, and 
of a large number of prominent men. It is 
stated, however, that there is in the congrega- 
tion a strong move to secure the offering of the 
pastorate to Dr. Donald Sage Mackay, of New- 
ark, N. J., on the ground that it is not well to 
call to such an important position a man who 
has had no knowledge of American methods or 
of the peculiar needs of a church in this city. 


....At least one of our benevolent societies, 
the American Missionary Association, which 
does most of the work of the Congregational 
churches for the South and forthe Indians and 
Chinese, has escaped the burden of its long 
debt this year. It will report at its annual 
meeting in Concord, N. H., October 25th-27th, 
the last vestige of its debt wiped out. For 
three years the debt has been steadily reduced. 
At the opening of this fiscal year it stood at 
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$55,000. This result has been reached mainly 
by retrenchments in the mission fields and cur- 
tailment of expenses in the offices. The re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year are $327,487. This is 
exclusive of the receipts from the Hand Fund, 
$68,684, which would bring the total to $396,- 
171. This favorable result will be greeted with 
rejoicing at the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Concord, N. H., October 25th-27th. 


.... Lhe Christian Advocate, of this city, takes 
up the statement of Zion’s Herald, in its recent 
anniversary number, that that is the oldest 
Methodist newspaper in the world, and offers 
‘indisputable facts which disprove this claim.” 
It gives an official communication, published 
in 1887 by the Boston Wesleyan Association, 
affirming that the old Zion’s Herald, which was 
commenced in 1823, had been sold in 1828 to 
the Book Concern at New York and consolida- 
ted with Zhe Christian Advocate and Journal ; 
that the next year, another paper, the Mew 
England Herald; was started but failed, and 
that the Wesleyan Association, which was not 
organized until 1831, published first the Vew 
England Christian Herald, and changed the 
title to the old name of Zion’s Herald in 1833. 
Therefore Zion’s Herald, according to The 
Christian Advocate, has recently celebrated its 
sixty-seventh anniversary instead of its sev- 
enty-fifth. 


....The annual conference of the Sioux or 
Dakota Christian Indians at Rosebud Agency 


in South Dakota, was held the last of Septem- - 


ber. There were 250 delegates from the differ- 


ent Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
that make up the conference, while fully 1,500 
persons in all were in attendance: There were 
several prominent Indian speakers, and among 
the white speakers the oldest and the most 
famous living missionaries. The exercises 
were mainly in the Sioux language, The con- 
ference proper was preceded by a Bible Teach- 
ers’ Institute, covering four days, led by differ- 
ent missionaries in the Dakota work. The 
topics covered the whole range of subjects 
which such teachers are called upon to treat, 
including scientific as well as sociological and 
theological questions, and the discussion upon 
them was animated and iateresting. The annu- 
al meetings of the Y. M. C.A., and the mission 
circles also of the Christian Endeavor, were 
fully attended and illustrated the great success 
of the work among the Indians. 


....It is somewhat difficult to know whether 
the German Emperor’s approaching visit to 
Palestine is to be primarily of political or re- 
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ligious interest. Some who are well posted 
affirm that the dominant idea with the Emper- 
or is his interest in Palestine as the birthplace 
of Christianity and also in the welfare of the 
Christian populations. One interesting result 
is already being manifest, and that is a discus- 
sion in the Vatican as to what Power is to have 
the special protection of Roman Catholics in 
the East. That has hitherto been primarily in 
the hands of France; but it does not comport 
with the dignity of the German Government 
that the German Catholics should look to the 
French Government for protretion against the 
oppression of Mohammedan rulers. Hence 
the question has been raised, and the Pope, 
while not entering into the discussion, has 
thrown his influence apparently in favor of the 
French Government as the recognized protect- 
or of Roman Catholic interests, even where 
they affect German citizens. This gives an- 
other illustration of the inevitably close rela- 
tions, especially in Asia, between religious and . 
political movements. 


...-The movement for union with the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church of the colored minis- 
ters, who have been recently set apart into a 
separate Church by the Southern-Presbyterians, 
does not appear to be as important. as was an- 
ticipated, at least in the view of the Secretary 
of fhe Committee on Colored Evangelization of - 
the Southern Church. Commenting upon the 
meeting at Birmingham, he affirms that it was 
called, not by the members of the separate 
Church, but by a negro Presbyterian preacher, 
who was once in the Southern Church, but left 
for the Northern Church, because he declined 
to go where he was desired tolabor. Of those 
present only eight belonged to the Southern 
Church, mostly from one presbytery—Central 
Alabama—and of these eight, three opposed 
the resolution, one is not preaching, two have 
since abandoned the movement, and the other 
two, it is affirmed, would abandon it immedi- 
ately if they could better their position in 
financial support. That such a movement is 
not unnatural is affirmed by the secretary, who 
says thatthey have given these coloredworkers 
on an average for three years only about fifty- 
eight dollars per annum, and that all that is 
needed to put the independent colored Church 
in the South upon a good basis, is a little more 
interest in them on the part of the Southern 
Church, such as they have a fair right to ex- 
pect. 






....The controversy over the Mormons con- 
tinues. At various times some of the daily 
papers of this city have spoken of the advent 
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of Mormon missionaries as of no inherent dan- 
ger to the community, and of the growth of the 
Mormon Church as no more a menace to the 
nation than an increase in Presbyterianism or 
Catholicism: would be. In view of this the 
Brooklyn Presbytery has called attention to a 
statement on the present situation in Utah, 
adopted by the Presbytery of that State ata re- 
cent meeting, in which it affirms very positively 
that practically polygamy is not merely per- 
mitced but encouraged under the present man- 
agement of the Church, and that the same rea- 
sons which led to the positive action of years 
ago against the Church still continue to have 
great force. Commenting upon this statement 
of the Presbytery of Utah the Brooklyn Pres- 
bytery goes into some detail, quoting from 
Mormon books now being taught, and affirming 
that the Mormon Church as a vast political 
machine has a dream of universal dominion; 
teaches its devotees that all civil government 
is illegitimate, except as officered and con- 
trolled by the Mormon priesthood, and that 
those only are the people of God who render 
absolute and unquestioning obedience to that 
priesthood; all others, being God’s enemies, 
will merit his righteous judgment. These 
statements are embodied in a lengthy paper, 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote of the 
Presbytery, earnestly protesting against -the 
indorsement of Mormonism or of Mormon 
missionaries by the daily press. This same 
action of the Presbytery of Utah, which 


gives occasion forthe action of the Brook- - 


lyn Presbytery, is commented on very severe- 
ly in Zhe Kingdom, by Sumner Gleason, 
M.D., of Utah, who declares that the resolu- 
tions of the Utah Presbytery ‘‘are so utterly 
at variance with the spirit of Christianity, such 
a perversion of the truth and such an exagger- 
ation of the existing conditions, as to call forth 
an indignant protest from Mormon and Gentile 
alike.’’ He goeson to give his testimony as a 
physician in a largely Mormon community to 
the general good character of that community, 
and affirms that the younger generation are 
ashamed of a good portion of the past history 
of their Church and protest against being 
judged by it. He says that they are as true to 


their families and have as little desire to prac- . 


tice polygamy as any class of young people in 
the United States, and that to attempt to force 
them into it would disrupt the Mormon Church. 
Himself a strong disbeliever in the Mormon 
doctrine, he believes that education offeredin a 
spirit of love is all that is necessary to over- 
come it, but that such bitter attacks simply en- 
gender strife, keep up the old traditions, which 
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are rapidly becoming only a remembrance, and 
in general do more harm than good. 





MISSIONS. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THE annual meeting of the American Board 
was held in Grand Rapids, Mich., Octoder 4th— 
7th,in the spacious edifice of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. The attendance from abroad 
was large, and so many were unable to get ad- 
mission at the evening sessions that it was 
necessary to hold overflow meetings. 

The usual thoughtful papers were read by 
the secretaries, the usual reports were made 
on the papers, and the usual inspiring ad- 
dresses were made by missionaries. These 
are what give tone to the meetings, so far as 
the general public are concerned; but it is im- 
possible and unnecessary to report them, as 
they depend so much on the presence and per- 
sonality of the speakers. The opening sermon 
was by R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn. 
The subject was the effect upon the disciples 
of the anointing of the Spirit for the preaching 
of the Gospel to the poor (Luke 4: 18). It was 
an unusually effective address. 

Among other notable addresses we may men- 
tion those by the two main speakers on Thurs- 
day evening—President Angell, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who had just returned from 
his service as United Minister to Turkey, and 
the President of the American Board, Dr. C. 
L. Lamson, of Hartford. Dr. Lamson’s ad- 
dress was an eloquent presentation of the 
great missionary obligation, while Dr. Angell 
gave such a simple testimony to the good work, 
the wise and statesmanlike conduct of the mis- 
sionaries in Turkey during the late massacres, 
and their combination of courage and prudence, 
as was most gratifying from suchasource. Dr. 
Angell said that not a few complaints came to 
him about missionaries from the Turkish 
Government; but when they came to be sifted 
it was found that they had come first from 
jealous persons of other sects, and that there 
was no evidence tosupport them. Early in his 
period of service Minister Angell, had an inter- 
view, at the request of the Sultan, with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and fully explained 
to him the position and work of the mission- 
aries, and vouching for their good character 
and loyalty; and after that there was much less 
complaint. The relations between him and 
the missionaries were of the most satisfactory 
nature, altho with his predecessor they 
had been strained. Dr. Angell explained the 
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difficulties under which the Turkish Govern- 
ment labors, with the anarchistic efforts ot a 
few Armenians who have their propaganda in 
European cities, and whose activity in Turkey 
is pernicious,and whose numbers the Porte ex- 
aggerates, and visits the crimes on the whole 
people. As these disturbers are all Armenians, 
and the missionary work is almost wholly 
among Armenians, it is not strange that the 
Turk was led to suspect the missionaries of 
having fomented the trouble. Dr. Angell as- 
sured the Prime Minister that of all countries 
America is the only one that seeks to get 
nothing out of Turkey, but only to give good 
things to Turkey. Very many of the Turks, he 
says, are heartily sympathetic with the Amer- 
ican missionary work. The evangelical mis- 
sionary work is wholly committed to the 
American Board; there are scores of societies 
in China, but practically only the one American 
society in Turkey. As to the demand made by 
the United States Government for losses caused 
to the mission property, he said that our claims 
differ entirely from those of other Governments 
as these were not simply caused by mobs but 
by the Turkish soldiers sent to protect the 
buildings. He could not enter into any discus- 
sion of the methods by which he would en- 
force the payment of American claims. This 
address, made very quietly, and with some 
restraint, was most eagerly listened to by the 
immense audience. 

In the way ot business the principal topic 
was the report of the Committee of Fifteen, 
appointed at the last annual meeting, to con- 
sider the paper of the Prudential Committee, 
which had asked whether the methods and 
policy of the Board needed any radical change. 
The report was very positive in its utterances, 
and its conclusions were indorsed ‘by the 
Board. On the subject of educational work 
in the missions it was decided that there could 
be no backward step; that, indeed, as mission 
work ina country advanced a less proportion 
of money should be given to preaching the 
Gospel, that becoming more and more the re- 
sponsibility of the native churches, while the 
care of higher education and of theological 
instruction must rest for a long time on foreign 
support. This is the teaching of all experi- 
ence in mission work. With this is connected 
the very important subject of self-support of 
native churches. The record of the Board in 
this respect is admirable; even more emphasis 
must constently be put on this obligation. A 
third subject presented in the report was that 
of mission work in Papal lands—as Austria, 
Spain and Mexico. This work is very fruitful at 
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a small expense, and it has not been enlarged, 
but rather decreased in its force of workers. 
It cannot be given up, and in the present con- 
ditions growing out of the war with Spain, it 
would be utterly wrong to drop it. 

On this topic Mrs. Gulick, of the College for 
Women at San Sebastian, made a stirring ad- 
dress, and asked that this institution, so suc- 
cessful and important, might be moved back 
from France, not to San Sebastian, on the 
northern coast, but to Madrid itself. 

The fourth topic in the report was the diffi- 
cult one of finance. There was no expression 
of discouragement, and no feeling that there 
must be retrenchment. Various ways of in- 
creasing public interest were suggested, but 
the only thing of importance done was the de- 
cision to engage the services of a man to be 
put in charge of the work of connecting the 
churches more directly with missions by se- 
curing from individuals, churches and associ- 
ations of churches the support of their own 
missionaries or mission fields. This method is 
now being tried by other boards with success. 
ln less than five minutes over three thousand 
dollars was subscribed to guarantee the sup- 
port of such an agent, tobe under the direction 
of the Prudential Committee and the local 
committees of the corporate members. Such 
deputations as that sent the last year to China 
were approved, and the hope was expressed 
that the Board would keep in closer touch with 
its mission fields by frequent visits to them. 

Much quiet interest was felt in the election 
of.corporate members, owing to the nomina- 
tion of a woman; but not a word was said 
about it in public. The Committee on Nomi- 
nation of Corporate Members is appointed the 
previous year, and they consider the nomina- 
tions made by the various State Associations, 
and select from them such names as it seems 
best to present to the Board for election. The 
question of electing women had been up for 
two years; but no decision had been reached, 
except that there was no constitutional objec- 
tion. The Minnesota Association presented 
the name of Miss Margaret J. Evans; but the 
full committee had not considered it, and only 
two of the committee were present at Grand 
Rapids. The chairman, Dr. Packard, of Syra- 
cuse, asked that the committee be filled up, 
which was done by adding five members. They 
unanimously presented the name of Miss 
Evans, and she was elected, thus settling the 
precedent. Some eight other corporate mem- 
bers were elected to fill vacancies, four of 
them from Massachusetts, which is entitled, 
by her contributions, to yet more members. 
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The old officers were re-elected. The meeting 
was not merely harmonious, but enthusiastic, 
and spiritually profitable. The absence of 
Dr. Storrs was felt; but his successor, Dr. 
Lamson, conducted the business with great 
tact and strength; and his Presidential ad- 
dress, on Thursday evening, altho it did not 
occupy the whole evening, worthily kept up 
the succession of those made annually by Dr. 
Storrs. 

The program prepared for the meeting 
seemed to anticipate that the main inter- 
est should be directed to China; but altho 
there was an elaborate paper by Secretary 
Judson Smith, and excellent addresses by 
President Eaton, of the deputation to China 
the past year, and by missionaries, it cannot 
be said that this subject at all dominated the 
meeting, and even less was any effort made to 
direct attention to new colonial fields. Indeed, 
the financial question was paramount. 

The treasurer’s report shows that the year 
commenced with a debt of $45,130, and that the 
expenditures were, for the cost of the missions, 
$623,016; for publications, $10,763; for adminis- 
tration, $27,617; for agencies (district and field 
secretaries and expense of missionaries visit- 
ing the churches), $20,973—making a total of 
$727,500. To meet this there was received in 
donations from various sources, $483,988; from 
legacies $187,729; from interest on the general 
permanent fund, $11,292; from gain on tem- 
porary investments, $4,200—making a total of 
$687,209, and leaving the balance for which the 
Board was in debt August 31st of this year, 
$40,291. The permanent funds of the Board 
include the general permanent fund, amount- 
ing to $240,734; the permanent fund for officers 
$60,208, the income of which applied to salar- 
ies amounted to $3.363, and twenty other 
special funds for different colleges, scholar- 
ships and professorships on the mission field, 
amounting in all to $168,655. 

The report of the Prudential Committee on 
the Home Department calls attention to the 
distracting influences of the past year and the 
general disturbance in business, emphasized 
by the exhaustion of the Otis and Swett lega- 
cies, all of which, however, were met to a 
good degree by the special efforts to reach the 
churches and individuals, who responded cor- 
dially. Glancing at the sources of income the 
Committee reports that 3,333 churches have 
contributed to the work during the year, 
while 2,281 have not contributed. Of 
the 6,000 Sunday-schools only 829 have 
as such made contributions, while 1,686 
Endeavor societies have not been heard 
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from, against 1,244 which have contributed. 
The woman’s boards have come up to the needs 
most loyally, increasing their contributions of 
the previous year by 12,716. Looking forward, 
the opinion is expressed that the way in which 
to secure increased contributions is by pains- 
taking efforts inthe churches. In some cases 
this has been done, and with most excellent re- 
sults. During the year fifteen new mission- 
aries have been appointed and sent out, three 
young men, two of them unmarried, three the 
wives of missionaries, and nine single women. 
One of the young men provides his own sup- 
port, another young man and his wife have 
been taken as a special charge by a Christian 
woman in Connecticut; two of the single wom- 
en support themselves; one other is supported 
by money raised outside of the constituency of 
the Board, and one young man has brought 
nearly enough for his own support. Thirty 
missionaries,also,have returned to their fields. 
The different agencies of the Board have car- 
ried on their work as usual. 

The report of the special deputation to 
China, consisting of Secretary Judson Smith, 
President Eaton, of Beloit, and Charles A. 
Hopkins, Esq., of Boston, surveys the general 
history of those missions and the appointment 
of the committee, and gives the ins.ructions, 
which covered particularly the location of mis- 
sion premises, general state of mission prop- 
erty, adequacy of the mission force, the native 
agency andthe means of training it; the con- 
dition of the missicn churches and their prog- 
ress toward self-support; the mission schools, 
medical work, woman’s work, literary work, 
and any other points that bear upon the greater 
efficiency of the missions. The visit com- 
menced with the South China Mission, passed 
to the Fuchau Mission, then to the North China 
Mission, omitting the Shansi Mission for lack 
of time, altho the missionaries were summoned 
to Peking for conference. Attention was also 
given to missions of other bodies in China, 
that everything possible might be learned that 
would lead to a better conduct of the American 
Board’s work, The general result was outlined 
inthe paper by Secretary Judson Smith on 
‘* The Missionary Outlook.” This emphasized 
very stronglv the value of the methods em- 
ployed as instanced especially by the remark- 
able growth in the missions, the additions to 
the churches, their increase in the line of self- 
support the development of the native pastor- 
ate and the constantly broadening influence of 
all. Emphasis was laid upon the new oppor- 
tunities and an urgent plea made that they be 
met. 














NATURAL FORCES THAT CHECK 
MONOPOLY. 


THE organization of the great corporation 
that is to take in two large steel manufactur- 
ing companies which have heretofore been 
bitter competitors, the acquisition of an im- 
portant rival by the Rubber Trust, and the 
frequent announcements which we read of 
the consolidation or combination of manu- 
facturing and other industrial enterprises 
might, superficially considered, be regarded 
as a dangerous economic tendency of 
the times. Yet we do not see the same 
sensitiveness in the State Legislatures and in 
current comment as was exhibited a few 
years ago, when the drift of business toward 
great aggregations of capital set in—in other 
words, when the ‘‘ trust ” movement got well 
under way. The comparative indifference of 
the public may be due in part to a growth in 
economic knowledge. It may, however, be 
credited largely to the revival of business 
prosperity, which engages men’s attention to 
the exclusion of intellectual discussion and of 
the unreasoning outcries against existing in- 
stitutions which are heard most when pover- 
ty presses the hardest. 

Experience has doubtless had mucn to do 
with allaying the alarm with which ‘‘trusts ” 
were formerly regarded. Facts have demon- 
strated that the ‘‘trust,’” in itself, is not 
dangerous to the community, however suc- 
cessfully a theory might be worked up to the 
contrary. Inno important instance can it 
be pointed out that prices of a commodity, 
subject toa combination of capital previously 
actively competing, have been advanced 
unduly as a result of that combination, or 
that in other ways has. injury been done to 
the community. It is seldom that men of 
business, intelligent enough to see the 
advantages of economy of production in- 
volved in close organization and largely 
massed capital, have destroyed the ends 
they sought by overcharges or other trade 
oppression. It has not become the fashion 


to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
In fact, we now have in the sugar refining 
trade a striking illustration of how competi- 
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tion regulates itself, and how, in modern 
times, the power of capital to work harm to 
the public is kept limited—indeed, let us 
say inoperative. 

The profits made hy the American Sugar 
Refining Company, the largest sugar refiner 
in the United States, have been so phenom- 
enal that at last two powerful competitors 
have been drawn into the business. The 
‘«Sugar Trust,’’ so-called, has had its mar- 
gin of profit curtailed at times by tariff legis- 
lation; but notwithstanding that, it has con- 
tinued to make money. The men who in- 
vaded its field have invested large capital in 
their new plants; indeed, it required the 
command of much money to render any pro- 
posed struggle for a share in the business 
worth undertaking. Now no one could com- 
plain of the price of sugar before the rivalry 
with the ‘‘trust’’ was begun; but the trade 
war which these new enterprises precipitated 
has brought the price of sugar to a point 
which experienced refiners and dealers say 
must be below the cost of production. Of 
course such a state of affairs cannot last for- 
ever; there must be an absorption of the new 
refineries by the ‘‘trust’’ or a harmonious 
agreement between all concerned. But is it 
not obvious that, for a time at least, the 
general public obtains cheaper sugar and 
that an arrest occurs of the cumulative 
profits of capital? And is it not clear that 
undue prosperity in any industrial combina-’ 
tion will, in the end, bring the corrective in- — 
fluence of increased competition to prevent 
absolute control of the market and possibly 
dangerous command over the consumer? 

We might even go further and point out 
that excessive competition is apt to produce 
a certain amount of injuryto the community, 
The building of the West Shore Railroad, for 
instance, resulted in cutting in half the 8% 
dividends previously paid by the New York 
Central. That shrinkage fell not only updn 
the wealthy family which has been, for so 
many years identified with the latter road, 
but it was distributed among thousands of 
stockholders who were people of small 
means. As regards the West Shore, it could 
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not maintain itself in the struggle; its cred- 
itors seized it at last, and the equity of the 
stockholders who had contributed money for 
the enterprise was wiped out of existence 
completely. Moreover, in the course of at- 
tempting to defend its business position, the 
New York Central was compelled to precipi- 
tate a rate war which finally resulted in com- 
plete demoralization in trunk-line railroad 
territory, and for a time prostrated that im- 
portant industry and shrank values of secu- 
rities in the hands of thousands of people 
who were in no wise directly connected with 
the contest between the Central and the road 
which paralleled it. The possible injury of 
unrestrained competition was so emphatically 
demonstrated in the railway world by the 
famous West Shore contest that expert 
sentiment and opinion among students of 
railway legislation was influenced to see the 
advantage to the community of some restric- 
‘tion in the granting of public charters for 
railroads, except where the need of a new 
road could be clearly demonstrated, and the 
New York State Railroad Commission ob- 
serves this principle in exercising its powers. 
It is a principle which, for the protection of 
legitimate capital, seems likely to be em- 
bodied in future railway laws, 

Experience of the impotence of capital to 
oppress the public, now that this country 
has become so densely populated, so diversi- 
fied in its products and manufactures, and 
so large a reservoir of capital seeking invest- 
ment, and experience of the harm inflicted 
by reckless cutting of rates lie at the bottom 
of the movement for the legalization of rail- 
way pools. In the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself, as indicated in its recent 
division with regard to differential rates 
claimed by the Canadian railroads, there ap- 
pears to be some drift toward the opinion 
that such a supervisory body should be ad- 
visory rather than controlling. It will cer- 

» tainly contribute to the stability of all values 
if legislation, State and National, when it 
deals with the regulation of that capital 
which can properly come under public ccn- 
trol, should weigh well the circumstances 
that make freedom of combination consistent 
with the maintenance of public rights. 
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BANK SFOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the four weeks 
ending October 8th were: 
Hamilton 


Continental 
Corn Exchange 


...- The Washington correspondent of The 


Journal of Commerce estimates that the cost 
of the Cuban war, including the maintenance 


of garrisons in the new dependencies up to 
the close of the fiscal year, June 30th next, 
will be about $235,000,000. ; 


....California has broken the record in 
1898 for shipping the largest crop of oranges 
in itshistory. Already from 14,000 to 16,000 
carloads have been forwarded, and there 
will be further shipments at the end of the 
year. They have been so arranged this year 
that California oranges have been purchasa- 
ble in all big cities during every week of the 
entire year. The crop already shipped, say 
5,376,000 boxes, has brought the growers 
about $8,250,000,. 


.... The National Bank Examiner who 
has charge of the affairs of the Tradesmen’s 


National Bank, which failed on the 4th inst., 


states that the president had borrowed 
$400,000 from the bank as recently as the 
Friday preceding, giving as security shares 
of the Wool Exchange, while one other large 
amount had been loaned to a concern which 
failed, and in addition deposits tothe amount 
ot $500,000 or thereabout had recently been 
withdrawn. He states that the impairment 
of capital will probably be between $300,000 
and $500,000. It seems to be a bad failure, 
plainly resulting from bad banking. 


.--» The New York National Exchange 
Bank, at Chambers Street and West Broad- 
way, was practically reorganized and certainly 
rejuvenated last week by several changes 
which then took place. The President, 
Daniel B. Halstead, resigned on account of 
extreme age, being nearly seventy-eight 
years old, only one other bank president in 
the city outranking him in age. Three di- 
rectors also presented their resignations, 
which were accepted, and James M. Donald, 
Vice-President of the Hanover ‘National 
Bank, Hudson Hoagland and Robert H. 
McCutcheon were chosen to succeed them. 
Mr. James Rowland was elected President. 
Mr. Rowland is a produce merchant at 85 
Warren Street and is President of the Mer- 
cantile Exchange and a director of the Clin- 
ton Bank and will have entire charge of the 
reorganized New York National Exchange 
Bank. The Hanover National Bank was 
largely instrumental in bringing about the 
new management, and there is little doubt 
that the bank will take on a vigorous lease 
of life and occupy a much more prominent 
position than it has heretofore. The New 
York: National Exchange was chartered as a 
State bank in 1851 and as a National bank in 
1864. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The following. dividends are announced: 


United States Rubber Co,, pref. 2%, quarterly, 
payable October 31st. 

Atch., Top. and Santa Fé Ry. Co. 4%, payable 
November ist. 
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THE STATUS OF INSURANCE 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THE speculative attempt to get control of 
and sell out of existence the Hanover Fire 
has failed. That it has failed is matter for 
congratulation surely. It is not for the pub- 
lic interest that an old and excellent ‘‘ million 
dollar’’ company, with a good surplus, pay- 
ing ample dividends, and doing—as times are 
—a good underwriting business, should be 
retired. There is no ‘‘dry-rot” in the Han- 
over, and none of the non-progressiveness 
which forbids permanence, and the number 
of good companies in the field is not enough 
to spare any. 

Yet we cannot join in holding up to exe- 
cration either the brokers who were engaged 
in the attempted purchase ofa controlling in- 
terest in the Hanover, or of the stockholders 
who might have been, but were not, induced 
to sell. The officers say that the movement 
had no support within the company’s office, 
and was not representative of the heaviest 
stockholders. Nothing is more easily credi- 
ble than this disavowal, for officers of a flour- 
ishing corporation naturally do not wish to 
have themselves transferred out of position, 
and if the heaviest stockholders, who are 
naturally to be found within the management, 
had chosen to sell the attempt could hardly 
have failed. But how were the attempted 
agents ‘‘wreckers,’’ whether acting on their 
own account or on that of others? Insurance 
is essentially and necessarily a mutual process, 
consisting of assembling and handling premi- 
ums for an agreed purpose. As between the 
members—to wit, 1n practical fact, the policy- 
holders—of a fire insurance company, the 
‘«company,’’ who for the illustration we may 
call an individual, John Doe, stands in posi- 
tion as a go-between, offering to receive their 
premiums for insurance against fire, to pay 
their loss claims out of those premiums, and to 
manage the details ofthe business. It is true 
that Doe goes further and is toa limited extent 
a guarantor ; he backs the premiums by put- 
ting up a specific stock capital, to be drawn 
upon when and so far as the premiums fall 
short. It is alsotrue that he adds another 


function; he does not undertake to account 
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for the premiums or a dollar of them, unless 
as a return in cases of cancellation; he un- 
dertakes .only to pay losses, and he is free to 
make any profits he can. He counts on 
profits, or he would not take the business; 
and this word brings us tothe point intended, 
that insurance is a business for profit, owing 
no obligation other than in its contracts, and 
that the stockholders are no more bound to 
the public than any other merchants are. 

An outside combination to get control of 
a great mutual life company would be a 
wrecking attempt; such a company is wholly 
a combination of individual members, oper- 
ated by hired agents as a trust. A scheme 
to get hold of a great ‘‘ mixed” company— 
such as the Equitable Life, in which, by force 
of statute, a trifle of capital stock might 
unduly affect vast trust funds—would also 
be immoral and dangerous. Such an at- 
tempt has been earnestly desired by adven- 
turers, it has even been alleged to be made; 
but it is, fortunately, practically impossible, 
because the stock is so compactly held that 
it cannot be had without the control, while 
the control cannot be had without thestock. 

Reference to this is made only to further 
emphasize the fact that the Hanover, like 
other insurance companies, is a business cor- 
poration and its stock individual property, 
Any man who wants the stock has a right to 
buy it if he can, and any owner has equal right 
to sell, nor need he inquire what the pur- 
chaser intends todo, It may be bought for 
too much, or sold for too little, or an oppor- 
tunity may be lost by not selling; this isa 
matter for the parties, and they take their 
chances in the general open. market. Pos- 
sibly a syndicate of capitalists, amateur and 
sanguine at underwriting, might imagine 
they could show the world how to carry on 
insurance business, and might be willing to 
pay any price for the Hanover as a company 
ready made; if there ever are such parties 
they can tryit, and they will either teach 
others a lesson or learn one themselves. 
Hanover stock must have been deemed by the 
holders worth morethan was bid, or it would 
have been sold. If wiping out the company 
was the real intent, as was supposed, we are 
glad it came to naught. 

Yet insurance stocks and insurance com- 
panies must stand the knocks of trade, 
There is nothing sacred about either which 
can claim exemption; if they are fine china, 
it is not china that is wanted for daily use— 
we need ‘stone ware,’” which can bear 
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thumping. And if underwriting is not a 
good enough business to keep capital in it, 
then the conditions will be changed until 
they are better. Let the movements be free 
and let there be no sentimental attempt to 
cushjon underwriting. 





FRATERNALS AND THEIR EXPE- 
RIENCE. 


A FEW years ago (says the /usurance Mag- 
azine) we published. the experience of the 
Masons in Kansas in life insurance, of course 
on the assessment plan; after paying out 
some $900,000 the association was compelled 
to resort to the level-premium. The experi- 
ence of the Kansas Odd Fellows in the same 
line is now furnished by an officer of that 
Order. This experience began with the re- 
port, in 1869, of a special committee; all 
members in good standing and health were 
eligible, upon an admission fee of $5, and 
upon receiving notice of the death of a 


member in good standing the Grand Secre- 


tary was to notify each member of the asso- 
ciation and request him to send a dollar and 
a quarter. The narrative omits to say what 
was done in case any failed to respond, but 


it naively says that ‘‘when this money was 
all in the hands of the Grand Secretary” the 
treasurer was to be drawn on for a sum equal 
to a dollar per head of the membership, for 


the benefit of the next of kin. Three dollars 
of the original admission fee was to be deemed 
a permanent fund to be drawn on only when 
other resources were exhausted, the remain- 
ing two dollars going for general purposes. 
The Grand Lodge officers, aided by thirteen 
trustees, were to manage the affairs of the 
organization, which was called the Funeral 
Aid and Orphans’ Protection Association. 
In the first year, by neglect of the officers, 
there was no report; but records show there 
was one death, and $123 was contributed, 
indicatinga membership of 123. Then the ad- 
mission fee and the assessment were reduced, 
and the wives of members also were made 
eligible; in 1874 the number reached 1,500, 
and the association was divided into four 
classes, A to D, limited to that number. In 
1875 the recorder reported ten to twenty 
lapses for each death, but somehow Class A 
paid the full $1,500 per death until the last. 
In 1884 the Funeral Aid had 3,900 members. 
While membership in A was restricted as to 
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age after it became full, a member of that class, 
no matter how old he had become, could also 
join B, and after that was full he could join 
C, carrying membership in all three; while 
C never reached its limit of 1,500 members 
the records show that in several instances 
$4,500 was paid on a single death. At this 
time the association was on the crest of its 
wave; but in the next year deaths had so in- 
creased as to run up the lapses,and the mem- 
bership began to shrink. At the 1886 ses- 
sion the classes were consolidated; but. 
matters did not mend, and in 1887 it was de- 
cided to wind up. During its eighteen years 
it had paid an average of 99 per cent. of the 
maximum amount promised and had distrib- 
uted over $700,000. The ‘‘ Funeral] Benefit,’’ 
the change of name being immaterial, was 
started as a successor, on a graded assess- 
ment plan; this struggled along until 1892, 
when it was wound up with a remnant of 
700 who were permitted to transfer to the 
Odd Fellows Fraternal Benefit Association. 

This association was in turn ‘‘ taken over” 
by the Odd Fellows Annuity Association of 
Des Moines, Iowa., during the past summer. 
It is not necessary to give every detail in this 
rapidly summed-up narrative, or toawait the 
next step in dissolution; the old conclusion 
is reaffirmed anew. A few weeks ago, this 
Order had a national reunion and celebra- 
tion in Boston, furnishing spectacle and 
present topic for newspaper headlines during 
several days. The procession included the 
customary ‘‘floats,’’ which in this case 
showed a hospital scene, a burial scene and 
an educational course for orphans, the latter 
personated by young girls in white, who 
greatly enjoyed the position; mottoes de- 
clared that we (the Odd Fellows Order), help 
the sick, bury the dead, and educate the 
orphan. As the writer watched this pageant 
move slowly through Beacon Street, the 
question of the truth of the claim suggested 
itself, with no thought of disesteem for the 
usefulness of the Order. In Kansas, the Odd 
Fellows have tried assessment life insurance 
for thirty years, and the Masons have done 
this for twenty-five, and neither has been 
successful. Fraternal societies have an abil- 
ity and economy of management and a bond 
of cohesion in the membership which give 
them an advantage over associations formed 
solely about the idea of death benefits; yet 
even the former cannot endure the essential 
defect in the assessment scheme, and the 
strongest Fraternal, including the Royal Ar- 
canum and the Legion of Honor, -must pass 
in their turn, either by dissolution, or possibly 
by transformation to level-premium Again 
and again, and with reiterated emphasis, it is 
shown that enduring insurance is possible on 
no other foundation than assets in hand and 
premiums paid in advance. 
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PEBBLES. 


WELCOME Back.—She: “Are you one of our 
Seventy-first heroes?” He: ‘‘ No, I ain’t no hero; 
I’m a regular.” —Zife. 


_+»-He: “If I stole fifty kisses from you, what 
kind of larceny would it be?’ She: “I should 
call it grand.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


-.:.The German Emperor: has been resting 
easily, but another relapse is to be feared when 
the Peace Commission makes its report.— Wash- 
ington Star. 


-.++‘‘ Hobson seems to be the hero of the 
riod,” said the lady boarder. “I thought the 
Colon’ was all he was after,” said the Cheerful 
Idiot.—Jndianapolis Journal. 


....‘! Did you ever hear the defendant accused 
of marked turpitude?” ‘ Yes, your Honor, I did 
once. They said he used too much of it when he 


tried to paint his own house.”’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


----‘* I’ve got to stop my paper.’”’ ‘‘ What’s the 
trouble?” ‘Why, there’s olivine with my wife 
since she commenced readin’ how that Chinese 


Empress was carryin’ on.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, 


.--.Look the Hint.—‘‘ Just by way of a hint, 
ou know, I told her she looked sweet enough to 
iss.” ‘Well?’ ‘ Well, she said that was the 
way She intended to look.” ‘“Andso”— “ Pre- 
cisely.” —Chicago Post. 


....Old Gentleman (dictating an indignant let- 
ter): ‘*Sir—My stenographer, being a lady, can- 
not take down what I think of you; I, beinga gen- 
tleman, cannot think it; but you, being neither. 
can easily guess my thoughts.” 


.... Bobby: “Don’t you know that folks can’t 
get married after they are dead, Mr. Littlepate ?” 
Mr. Littlepate: ‘‘ Why, of course I do.” Bobby: 

Then what are you dying to get married for, as 
Sister Jane says you are ?’’—Exchange. 


.-..One Man’s Theory.—She: ‘‘So you don’t 
think women will ever succeed as tailway en- 


gineers?”’ He: ‘Of course not.”’ She: “And 
why, pe 1?” He: “They would lose too much 
time holding up their trains at crossings.”—Chi- 
cago News. 


..-. Two Irishmen were one day discussing the 
respective merits of the sun and moon. ‘Sure,”’ 
said Patrick, “the sun gives a stronger light than 
the moon.” ‘ True,” answered Brien; “but the 
moon’s the more sensible.” ‘‘ How do you prove 
that?” says Pat. ‘“ Aisy,”’ responds Brien, “for 
the moon shines in the noight when we nade it, 
and the sun comes out in the broad daylight when 


a one-eyed man can see without it.”—MNewcastle 
Chronicle. 


-...An Ohio woman, visiting Boston for the 
first time, has been doing the sights. ‘I had my 
greatest thrill down at Copp Hill burying- 
ground,” she said. ‘ Yes, that’s just the place for 
the historic emotions,’ commented her interlocu- 
tor. She smiled. “ As soon as my sister-in-law and 
I got into the place,” she said, “I found myself 
almost stepping upon a grave with an inscription 
on a queer little iron-cover sort of tomb. I jumped 
back, feeling the way you do when you step ona 
grave, and read the inscription—just three ini- 
tials, no-name or date. ‘Isn't it pathetic?’ I said 
to my sister-in-law. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she an- 
swered. ‘B. W. W. means Boston Water Works.’ ” 
—Boston Transcript. 





PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


‘set free from labor. 


le 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send ‘‘By the Aurelian Wall,” by 
Bliss Carman. 





CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When correctly guessed and writ- 
ten oné below another, the central letters. will 
spell the name of a poet who was born a hundred 
and one years ago to-day. b 

Reading across: 1, To sink through fear; 2, the 
surname of an English general who fought in 
India; 3, a famous little city of Spain; 4, to delay 
unnecessarily; 5, a famous vessel; 6, distance 
from one thing to another; a famous poem pub- 
lished in 1820; 8, an island in the Pacific; 9, a 
color; 10, old-fashioned stringed instruments; I1, 
a kind of tea; 12, to make a grating sound; 13, the 
scup; 14, a precious stone; 15, a small stream of 
light; 16, foolish; 17, foolishness. .ee 


ZIGZAE. 

All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When correctly guessed and 
placed one below another, the‘ zigzag, beginning 
at the upper left-hand letter, wili spe l the name 
of a British naval hero, who figures in a well- 
known poem. : 

Reading across: 1, A river in Bavaria; 2, to com- 
pare; 3, thesurname of an English philosopher; 
4, the surname of a celebrated astronomer; i a 
small kingdom of Asia; 6, cautious; 7, mournfully; 
8, a Russian proclamation, having the force of 
law; 9, a public command by the sovereign pow- 
er; 10, void; 11, a kind of tree; 12, a name for 
Sinai; 13, the chief evil spirit; 14, to change posi- 
tion; 15, the head of an Arab tribe; 16, to change; 
17, toallure. M. A. 


WorD-SQUARE. 


1, Anarticle of furniture; 2, shut; 3, gnawing; 
4, a feminine Greek name; 5, a classic hero; 6, to 
Mrs. K, F. O 


CONCEALED GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES IN 
SCRIPTURE. 


, The Hellespont usually is closed to vessels 
of war. 

2. Miners who have cash do delight in spend- 
ing it. 

3. The entire family strayed away. | 

4. In copying, Ned omitted an important 
clause. : 

5: Cesar discussed the question learnedly. 

. McCarty recently sailed for home. 

7.1 call it a lyceum rather than a lecture- 


oom. 
8. There is but one bone of contention left. 
%: They furnished enough for all. 
he initials of the nine concealed words will 
spell the name of a very famous country. 
EDWIN WILLOUGHBY. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 29TH. 


Worp-Squarss.—I. 1, Burns; 2, union; 3, rifle; 4, nolde; 
5, sneer. II. x, Plato; 2, Larat; 3, Arbil; 4, Taine; 5, Ot- 


Cuanape.—Earnestly ‘ 
A Lerrer Puzz_z.—From tr to 23, ‘* Field Flowers,”” Eu- 
gene Field. 1, Fowler; 2, defies; 3, lounge; 4, defile. 
AppiTions.—1, Covenant; 2, Clio; 3, mops; 4, violet; 5, 
Mexico; 10, 


million; 6, candid; 7, civics; 8, Balfour; 9, New 
Doddridge; rt, six; 12, lixiviate. 
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PERSONALS. 


LIKE Wellington, Wolseley and Roberts 
of Candahar, General Kitchener (now Lord 
Kitchener of Khartiim) is an-Irishman. He 
was born in Kerry some forty-seven years ago 
and is still a bachelor. 


...-The notorious Sardinian brigand, Salis 
Giovanni -Corbadu, whose death was reported 
a few weeks ago, had spent his leisure hours in 
writing a history of his own life. The manu- 
script was bequeathed to his friend and col- 
league in highway adventures, Giovanni 
Tolu, who has decided to publish it. 


....Miss Laura Lykins, whose father was a 
brother of the old Shawnee chief Bluejacket, 
and who was graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the Carlisle (Penn.) Indian School last 
summer, has been admitted to the bar at Okla- 
homa City and is practicing her profession 
there. She was born twenty-eight years ago, 
on the Shawnee Indian reservation in Kansas. 


....Senator Vest, of Missouri, who was an 
intimate friend of the late Mr. Bayard while 
both were in the Senate, writes as follows in 
a published tribute to his memory: 

‘* Altho we often differed on public questions, I 
can say now, without reservation, that, after 
years of service together, I never heard him utter 
an unworthy sentiment, or knew him to be guilty 
of a selfish action.’’ 


..-.-The dedication of Mr. G. N. Curzon’s 
‘* Problems inthe Far East,” published in 1894, 
is rather interesting now that he is Viceroy of 
India. It reads: ‘‘ To those who believe that 
the British Empire is, under Providence, the 
greatest instrument for good that the world 
has seen, and who hold, with the writer, that 
its work, in the Far East, is not yet accom- 
plished, this book is inscribed.” . 


....Dr. J. A. Coles, of Newark, recently sent 
to Admiral Dewey, at Manila, a fine Barye 
bronze, in which America and Spain are sym- 
bolized by an eagle with outstretched wings 
perched above a dead heron. ‘‘It will be 
placed,’’ wrote the Admiral in his letter ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the gift, ‘‘in a most 
prominent place in my cabin, where all who 
enter may admire it as much as we do.” 


...»-Mrs. Ida Freeman, of Middle Island, L. 
I., became seriously ill two months ago, but 
would neither take medicines nor listen toa 
physician, being a believer in the efficacy of 
prayer and faith tocurethe sick. She suffered 
from cancer, heart disease and pleurisy. For 
six weeks she persisted in rejecting medical 


aid, declining to be moved by the pleading of 
her daughter and her’ brother (a physician), 
and then death came to.her relief. 


....]ust after the signatures had been attach- 
ed to the peace protocol, at that meeting in the 
White House which closed the war with 
Spain, and while M. Cambon was responding 
to the remarks of the President, Secretary Day 
found himself thinking, as he looked across 


. the table at his Chief, of the day when he first 


met Mr. McKinley. It was thirty years ago. 
Both had recently begun to practice law in 
Canton. Mr. Day had been employed. on one 
side, Mr. McKinley on the other, in a case in- 
volving less than $20. It was to be tried before 
a country justice in a blacksmith shop some 
miles from Canton, and to save expense the two 
lawyers made the journey together in the same 
wagon. To that first meeting the mind of the 
Secretary went back on the day of the sign- 
ing of the protocol. 


....Mr. S. N. D..North, of Boston, one of 
the niné members of the new Labor Commis- 
sion recently appointed by the President, be- 
lieves that he was the first person to make a 
practical business use of the typewriter. It 
was in 1872 that Mr. North, being then an edi- 
tor in Utica, suddenly became unable to use 
his eyes for reading or writing. Hearing that 
experiments were being made with a writing- 
machine at the Remington factory, he went to 
Ilion and persuaded the manufacturers to send 
him for trial one of the clumsy and cumbersome 
machines which they were trying to improve 
before putting them on the market. He found 
it very serviceable, and now, realizing how 
clearly it would show the difference between 
the crude model and the perfected mechanism 
of to-day, he regrets that he permitted it to 
pass out of his hands. 


..»During the Civil War Col. Vincent Mar- 
maduke was a bearer of dispatches from Jef- 
ferson Davis to Mr. Mason, who represented 
the Confederacy in England. While in Lon- 
don he was advised, one evening, to hear John 
Bright, who was to speak in the House of 
Commons. He afterward said to a friend. who 


now tells the story, that Mr. Bright. in the 
course of his speech,which related to European 
affairs.stopped for a moment and then remarked, 
before resuming his argument: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
if our kinsfolk on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic settle their Civil War satisfactorily, and get 
back together in peace, in forty years there 
will not bea gun fired in the world without 
their consent.” Thirty-five years have passed 
since the words were spoken. Colonel Mar- 
maduke has since admitted that Mr Bright’s 
picture of the possible future of this nation 
gave him some uneasiness of mind, because 
he was striving to promote permanent dis- 
union. ‘‘I am glad,’’ he said, years after the 
close of the War, ‘‘that the Almighty has pre- 
served us for purposes of his own, which will 
some day be unveiled before the world.” 
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> The. Fall 


With its sudden changes, its hot days and chilly 
nights, dampness-and decaying vegetation, is pe- 
culiarly trying to the health. A good Fall Medi- 
cine is as important and beneficial as Spring 
Medicine. . Hood’s Sarsaparilla keeps the blood 
pure, wards off malaria, creates a good appetite, 


gives refreshing sleep, and maintains the health. 


tone through this trying season. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 


PARK BENJAMIN 


The drafting and securing.of U. S. Patents re- 
quiring competent expert skill. The drafting, 
securing and maintenance of Valid Foreign 
Patents, pursuant to Foreign Laws. The scien- 
tific side of patent litigations. 


203 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


STEIN WAY 


eh and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


rge 
ht a: 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. oq sooona hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
No Rivets. 


H° WATER 
No Leaks. 


—~ quickly corrodes the 
galvanized iron lining of the 
ordinary range boiler. A 
coating of rust forms that 
collects filth and sediment, 
which finds its way into your 
food and bath, Brown 
Brothers’ Seamless Cop- 
per House Range Boilers 
are heavily tinned inside, giv- 
ing a smooth surface, which 
cannot rust and always in- 
sures 


CLEAN HOT WATER. 


Booklet Free on Request. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 





Gentle, reliable. 25 cents. 











No Seams. 


a 
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“4A PERFECT FOOD— as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
‘Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Registered Irade Mark. 


TABLE LINEN. 


To the housewife who, as the social season ap- 
proaches, takes just pride in the refinement of 
texture and appropriateness of design in herlinen 
table service, we speak with confidence concern- 
ing our supply of these goods. Here are cloths 
for tables, round or square, embroidered cloths 
of exquisite design, hemstitched ones of rare 
beauty, while the plain, every-day goods do not 
suffer .by comparison. In all of these the range 
of sizes is amazing, and in all napkins are to be 
found to match. 


‘“THE LINEN STORE,”’ 
dames MeCuteheon & Oo., 


14 West a3d Street, New York. 
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Your Boys 
Naracter 





is being formed largel 
by what he reads. Hie 
favorite story paper is 
an index to his character 
and an indication of his 
future. YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S WEEKLY is the 
enemy of the trashy, sen- 
sational reading that under- 
es so many young char- 
7% acters. YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
a\ ya ; WEEKLY is read—225,000 copies a 
LZ week—because young folks cannot 
< resist its attractions. . It appeals to 
: / their love of fiction, their admiration 
a/ for what is manly and womanly, their 
f thirst for information, their taste for 
good pictures. Every line in Younc 
PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is written and edited 
with the three-fold purpose of interesting, 
educating and elevating its readers. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is now prepared to issue 225,000 more copies a week. The paper is enlarged, improved, illus- 
trated by frequent colored plates, and by photographic views reproduced by the half-tone pro- 
cess. It contains the best work of skillful writers of fiction, articles of current interest, depart- 
ments of Christian Endeavor, Y. M. C. A., Epworth League, King’s Daughters, Baptist 
Young People’s Union, &c. : 

In order to make new friends—to double the army of young readers who support it so 
heartily—YouNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY will be sent to any address forfour months for —_ to cents, 
if your order be received before January Ist, 1899. The regular subscription price is only 60 cents 
a year; for schools or clubs of three, 50 cents. Sample copies free. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 36 Washington Street, Chicago. 


FD SCZ 


The Holman Linear Parallel 
Self-Pronouncing S. S. Teachers’ Bible 


JUST READY. THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND IN EXISTENCE. 


An arrangement by which not only the readings but the comparisons of the 
two versions become easy, immediate, satisfactory, and perfect. No parallel 
columns or embarrassing footnotes. The words and passages which are the same 
in both versions are set in large type, and where differences occur the Authorized 
Version is given in the top line, and the Revised Version in the bottom line of 
small type. Indispensable to Clergymen, Sunday-School Teachers, and 
the General Bible Reader. 





(Specimen of Text) 
Christ’s lesson on humility. ST. MATTHEW, 18. Christ's lesson on forgiveness. 


A.D. 32. | 3 A®d said, Verily I say unto you, *Except ye ™ane"* and become 
ia» |S little children, ye shall inno wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

4 °Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the ano 

same is tne greatest in the kingdom of heaven. J ol 

#. | 5 And ¢whoso shall receive one such little child in my name busing 


“Address A. J. HOLMAN & CO., No. 1222 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH MARKS A 
MAN AS REFINED and cultivated far more 
than DRESS or MANNER can.’ The most 
useful tool for acquiring an accurate | use of Eng- 


DHE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


an abridgement of the famous Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Standard Dictionary. It is a moderate sized, 
but full, easily handled, low-priced reference 
book containing 923 pages, 60,000 Words and 
Phrases, 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations, Synonyms, 
Antonyms, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, 
Disputed Pronunciation, Abbreviations, etc., 
etc. This book contains the English Language 
as itis to-day. It is incomparably the newest 
and best Dictionary in existence for the every- 
day use of English-speaking people. 

“No one can conceive the wealth of information, the conve 
monee for reference, the elimination of non-essentials which make 


this book worth much more than the pric ay . 
or writer.”— Boston Journal of e price to any student, teacher, 


ea, cloth, ecag back, $2.50 gheep $4.00. Indea- 
0 cents additional. 


Eor sale by all Bo k 
peice by y ok-dealers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


A Japanese Robinson Crusoe. 


By JENICHIRO OYABE, A.M., 
A Japanese author; illustrated by a Japanese artist, 





‘If this book’s contents are the record of 
truth, and we are assured they are, Mr. Oyabe, 
the author, isa very remarkable young man. It 
is long since we read a personal story of more 
immediate interest.’”’"—New York Independent. 


Pp. 219. Cloth Binding. Price, $1.00. 


The Pilgrim Press 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original omneiien by the onl 
pe ay hens y ly practitioner of the Art nowin 


BROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York, 


Boston 
Chicago 














By Mary Hanford Ford, is an inter- 
pretation of theGrail literature from 
Phe ‘he minstrel so! of the 8thCentury, 


HOLY 


GRAIL; « THE OUTLOOK; Mrs, Ford pes done 


service to literature, philosophy and reli 

ree RLSTIAN R RLUISTER; Mis. Ford has gathe valuable 

and interesting matter touching the fascinating story 
of ine Grail. An i Bae, 


HURCH; 
at? il} 
histor is WithanD Mrs. ord is most nib and 
refreshing oo fs D, $1.00. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM a co. jy 56 FIFTH AVES, “SHIGAGO- 


SCHOOL EDUCATION = is s live educational jour- 


“Sarah L. Arnold says: 
I have a cordial 1a Thave for your Paper. as been one of the 
best this year, and I have read it with sot vinverest and a) precia, 
sion. Of 7 gay: “I am delighted.” “Very helpful indeed. 

My Train’ ao & wen al take it, after gradua’ ation. ” «Like the 
tone y and spirit.” “ Its peve phenomenal. » “Tt takes rank 
with the first educational pa in the country.” 

Sample free to who read this notice. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPAN 

26 & 28 Washington Avenue, Minneapo is, Minn 


1831 1899 


to Tennyson an: 


stive 











Sisty-=Ninth Year. 


THE 
Country Gentleman 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 


ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 


WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Gives the agricultural news with a degree of full- 
ness and completeness not even attempted by any 
other paper. 


Single Subscription, $2; 
Two Subscriptions, $3.50; 
Four Subscriptions, $6. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS OF 
LARGER CLUBS. 
Write for Particulars on this Point. 


The rest of this year Free to New Subscribers for 1899. 


It will be seen that the difference between the cost 
of the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN and that of other agri- 
cultural weeklies may readily be reduced, by making 
up a small Club, to 


LESS THAN A CENT A WEEK! 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Which will be mailed Free, and see whether this enormous 
nae in cost should prevent your having the best. Ad- 
ress 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 


Albany, N. Y. 





MUSIC, 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
AT A SACRIFICE. 


ine Chapel Organ, in fost order ; cost $1,000. Wyll sell for 
wi. MIL 1960 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Plain and Fancy 
Dress Fabrics. 


Velours Barré, Zibelines, Venetians, 
Scotch Clan, Foulé Plaids, 
Mixed Suitings. 
Embroidered and Braided Robes 


Broadvoay A 1 9th és, 


NEW YORK. 





O’NEILL’S 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Here are three Special Offerings for this week. 
Send for Samples. 


3,000 yds.—42 in. all wool Im- 
ported EPINGLINES, 48 in. all wool 
double DIAGONALS, 50 in. all wool 
ARMURES, in all the latest shades; 
special, per yard, 


44 in. all wool French CRYSTAL 
CORDS, eight leading street shades; i 
value goc., per yard, 


. 50 inch all wool Imported VENE- 
TIAN CLOTHS, 14 new Fall shades; 
value $1.25, per PP 


H. O’NEILL & : CO., New York. 
AND BRONCHITIS 
CATA RR these diseases is paciere 


A guaranteed Cure for 
Carbolate of Jedine 1 Becket Inhaler. All druggists 
or sent by mail for $1. 


W. H. SMITH & co... Prcigrtlints, Buffalo, N. Y. 





W.8 J. Sloane 


Imported and Domestic 


CARPETS, 
RUGS AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
in all grades. 
Plans and estimates for furnishing and 
decorating interiors complete, submitted 
upon application. 


Broadway & 19fh Sh 


NEW YORK. 





THOMSON’ Ss 


“GLOVE-FITTING® 


VENTILATING 
CORSETS. 


PARIS SHAPE. (Short Hip.) 


The greatest 
success of 
the season. 
Made of 
Jean, Coutil 
or Satteen, 
trimmed 
with wide 
Nottingham 
lace, with 
ribbon tup 
and bottom. 





RETAIL PRICE, 
$1.00 to $2.00 
Pair. 

At all Dealers. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME CATALOGUE. 


Langdon, Batcheller & Co, 


345°347 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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OOD painting costs no more than 

_bad painting—in fact, it costs less. 

Good painting is done with Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. Bad 
painting is done with any of the mixtures of 
Barytes, Zinc, Silica, Whiting, etc., etc., 
which are often branded and sold as “ White 
Lead,”’ ‘“‘ Pure White Lead,” ‘‘ Tinted Lead,” 

ee “Colored Lead,” etc., etc. You can avoid 
MISSOURI bad painting by making ‘sure that the brand 


St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 


‘asailiaass is right. (See list of brands of White Lead 


. LEWIS & BROS CO 
JOuN ?.LEWig#BROSOO} which are genuine). 
MORLEY Cleveland 
Z By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
SALEM Salem, Mass. REE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu-° 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY Louisville. combinations oh shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
YMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
L try ty <4 EDUCATION. 
CHURCH @gB ihre th 
rite to Cinstontl Bel Foundry Co., Cinclencil, 0. For borg ad Youn qenttomen'y ‘educational Trapel pe etme 


vation lucation objective. or circulars apply H. N. 
RELIGIOU i HANNAY. representative for United States, Kuickerbocker 
ELIGIOUS NOTICE HANA keer and 14th 8t., New York City. 


seeeuan } cuesee- 

















AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCLATION 
wan Be hel Concord, NAL, Gotober Ora inclanre, port | Mongntgn Seminary sor wares Wo'WM arabe, ak 
ee o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. Annual Sermon by pine’ Are " 

G. A. Go D.D., of Massachusetts, Tuesday evening. Princ{pal, Clinton, New York. 
addresses and reports will be presented in regard to 

the various fields of work—the Negroes of the South, the Ameri- 

can Highlanders, the Indians of the West, the Chinese of the Pa- HOTELS ETC 

cific Coast, and the Alaskans, Hospitalities of the Con gational ° 2 

churches of Concord will be extended to the officers of the Asso- 

ciation, and sneakers, life-members, and accredited delegates. who 

send their names to the chairman of the Entertainment Commit- 

tee, Mr. Willis D. Thompson, Concord, N.H., before October 17th. 

It will be absolutel 

week in advance o 


+. 
d - 
Entertainment 
contributing church is entitled to representation at the Annua 
Meeting of the American Missionary Association by their pastor 8 " ,) 


and two delegates. State associations and local conferences are 
Pope to — a — pit ee na the i agg also have ; 
wer of discussion and vote at this meeting. 
WE RANSPORTATION.—The New Eng land Passe: ger Association, Broadway and 1th St., New York, 
ncludes the roads generally throughout New England, an 
the Trunk Line ‘Association, controlling most of the ro srunning Opposite Grace Church. 


European Pian. 

Py my on by —— hed — — yo pate being an attendance Th 1 i 

e meeting of not less than a hun rsons ho - e€ popular re 
cata arehmwers wil ey ull rweclge fare coming to one a ion a Me 

et a certificate to that effect fromthe agent of whom the ticke ; : 
is purchased. The important stations are supplied with these certifi- Denis has acquir ed can be 
cates. Ticket a at local stations not supplied with certificates . 
and through tickets to Concord, will inform parties of the nearest readily traced to its 
pane : ~ er = ra gepeines a ene £ ane ooeet a 

asers should buy a local ticke such station and then obtain Loca 

their certificate and through ticket. These certificates must be Unique tion, 


Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 























write to Mr; 
Henry MCFARLAND, Chairman of the Transportation Commit- 
tee, Concord, N. H. 
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No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


Is marvelously efficient in clearing the skin of 
impurities. Pimples, eczema and dandruff 
submit quickly to its healing effects. In the 
bath it is as beneficial as the waters of re- 
nowned sulphur springs. Linens and woolens 





washed with it are rendered superlatively 

white, and disinfected if the material has been 

exposed to disease germs. 
The value of sulphur asa cleansing and puri- 


fying agent is everywhere recognized as com- 
bined in 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


It is highly recommended by physicians, and 
is used in hospitals for its disinfecting and heal- 
ing properties. 

CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only “ original ’’) 


is incomparable and wonderful in its remedial effects. Take 
no other.. Of druggists. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods, 
aie Soa : COMPRISING 

er = 
and Crockery. . ahtehes, shonin ry Panter So kin 


lar Outfitti Refr 
a Coolers, Weeden ana srpey Wire 





8 

Cooking Utensils that are 
guaranteed to be absolutely free from poisonous composition 
and perfectly safe for use. 


Goods delivered free to any part of the “Greater New York,” 
a. carefully packed and delivered at stations within 100 miles of 
BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

An Inspection invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. ,Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





“Foremost 
American 
Institution.” 


“Of all the handsomely equipped roads’’ says 
the Albany, N. Y., Journal, “‘that great 
example of the foremost American institution, 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway Is not surpassed in any point both 
for speed and comfort and with a fine eye to 
the safety of the public traveling in its care.’’ 

“The trains furnished by the Lake Shore”’ 
—between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston,—‘‘are widely 
known as the finest in regular operation.” 

To learn about this route send for free 
copy of ‘Book of Trains,’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 








Southern France, Ital 


0088000999860 80 0988 SO88 
ly parties, 
Oct. and Nov. und Dec. Gi days. 
All included, $495. 


EUROPE ec igteraneae, oor wie 
. ‘ e , Greece ° 
Conducted Parties. | out Jerusalem). % days. $535 
up. 
Independent Travel. Bound ae ee en a 
TO; ms & ” 
ALL ROUTES. all about travel, free. 
HY. GAZE & SONS (R. H. CRUNDEN, Gen. Agt.). 
118 Broadway, New York. Boston Agency : 201 Washington St. 


Chicago Agency : 220 So. Clark St, 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 
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FINANCIAL. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 

James H.C HAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTAHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





i I would like to communicate 
CAPITALISTS sins scnzmes 
to loan on lon 





g time, abso- 
: lutely secure.at a rate of 
interest. Highest references. R. T. FANT, Memphis, Tenn. 
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BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 


_ Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston. Steck Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 


drafts at sight. 


re Stock Exc and sold on 


All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimo: hanges s benahe commission 


NASSAU and PINE STS. N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 
CENTRAL OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY’S 
4% Per Cent. Bonds 
and Preferred and Common Steck. 
SANDUSKY, MANSFIELD & NEWARK RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY’S 
7 per cent. Bonds and Common Stock; 


COLUMBUS & CINCINNATI MIDLAND RAIL-. 


ROAD COMPANY’S 
4 per cent. Bonds 
and Preferred Steck; : 
NEWARK, SOMERSET & STRAITSVILLERAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY’S 
5 per cent. Bonds. 
PITTSBURG JUNCTION R. R. COMPANY’S 
First Mortgage 6 per cent. Bonds, 
Second Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds, and 
Preferred and Common Stock, and 
PITTSBURG JUNCTION TERMINAL CO.’S 
5 per cent. Bonds: 
The Advisory Committee of the Baltimore and Ohio Ratlroad 
Reorganization has formulated a Plan for the Reorganization or 
consolidation of the above-named railroad companiés, and the 


undersigned have consented to undertake as Managers the con- 
summation of the Plan. 

Deposits of the above mentioned securities may be made with 
the Depositary,the Mercantile Trust Company of New 
York, on and after October 7th, 1898. Suitable certifi- 
cates. of deposit will be issued by the Depositary for all securities 
deposited. 

COPIES OF THE PLAN AND FULL INFORMA} 
TION MAY BE OBTAINED FRQM EITHER OF 
THE UNDERSIGNED, OR FROM THE DEPOSI- 
TARY. OR FROM ALVIN W. KRECH, ESQ., SEC- 
RETARY OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE, NO. 
120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

Dated September Bth, 1898. 

SPEYER & CO., 

KUAN, LOEB& CoO., 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 
Reorganization Managers: 


Goyernment 4° 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bends of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. . 
APPR. ME E O pe TIONS FU RN; 
SEM NaAeE B ‘¥ HANGE OF ABOVE 


FOR THE Bag RCHASE, SALE, 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


SECURITI 
N. W. HARRIS & C@., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAD 87. (Bank of Cammerce Building), N.Y. 





VERMILYE & CO., 


High-giade Meeatatoes and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
lelivery. 





THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets... ...-.....s-00++ ++» $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per ceat. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit- 
ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS,. 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 
BONDS. 


SELECT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


NETTING FROM 


4 to 6%. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
57 Broadway, New York. 








EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH doar 
eemerss RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice-President; GEO. 8 
HICKOK, Cashier: EDW. J J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Gegegete w+ 2-.--+e1-~or=-s-o-~- A 


Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience ot 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: J oseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
ni Pg prerebesh Charles  Seribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 


. Poor, W. Roc Potts, August Belmont, aie elae 
feld, Francis R. SS 'cs jon ‘Jacnb = * George 8. H ° 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 





UARTERLY ee 1 OF 





RIENTAL LB ANK, 
at the close of peituhint 4 aE 29th day of September, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ........ccecescevcccccecceseccecceee $1,443,416 12 
or fepas uasae +6 mie hacase Sees baa aeethe to siddaceniveres 198.0 
ue from a reserve Weerrrer ric et rTy A 
Banking-houte at and lot......... re RAP SITE. $80,000 00 
Other real estate ............cccecseeeeees 48,400 00 
— 128,400 00 
Stocks ANd DONS;.. oc scecccscsesecscecesssvevececceess 459,971 10 
bisa ua Se CS ELLE, TK SE BA a b5s Eads bebicd e's unea ewe coe es 282,809 87 
A 3. lege tenders and circulating notes of National 107,285 00 
Cash tems, viz.; Bills and checks forthe °°°""""""" 
next day’s exchanges.............s.s002 $63,630 
Other items carried as cash...:;.......... 22,419 09 
86,050 02 
DOOD ic cinavcnds ikcbsus dics bees deue ciecs sa bbskebeinws $2,708,204 87 
¥ LIABILITIES. _ 
Genital stock pela in, in com siatcieustindonnive wi tates’ + $300,000 00 
IIs 0 in vcccnectersssiccckibevccccecctss spcensea 300,000 00 


See ebecereeereeseseeeeee seseseesatases ss -eeesrsseses 


pee depositors.. R ; 746 62 
Nue sepos companies, ‘banks, Baar, “ 





SAVINGS NADKS. ..........cccscecscececccerescseceses 857,761 
Anos A not included under any “of the above ane 
Unpald dividemds...........2s..c2eecdeceeseceseeseneny. 2,135 18 








NW. STARKEY, President, 
AYRES, Cashier. 
f sad sworn to by both deponents, the third 


ep 





Notary Pabite 2°F. Go Seth, 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF 


ERY BANK OF Phew xo LL. ag 
pS ai 2 on the 29th day of 


stocks and 5 


DAs 8. le 


114 168 84 
8,881,993 05 


zs ban 168,747 87 
— due not included under any of the above 


viz.: 
Uapald dividends 602 79 


$415,512 55 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 
FRANKC. MAYHE EW, President, and WM. R. KURAU, Comaek, 
of the Bowery Bank of New Yo 
at No. 62 Bowe ch'fo the city of 


mad 
Superintendent of Banks, 
September 1898, as the day on which such 


F.C. MAYHEW Frevident. 
WM. R. KURAU, Cas 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 7th 
day of October, 1898, before me, 
1B H. MoDOWEL! 


1 8. 
cea apne Notary Public, Kings 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 


with an official notice received from the 
designating the 29th ed of 
report shall be m: 





UARTERLY pepost OF THE 
K OF AMERICA, 
at the close of palit = He 29th day of September, 1898: 


KESOURCES. 


brokers 
Banking-house and lot 
| ae and bonds 


le Rene eee ere re nearer eeresseseessese esse eee eens 


Cash item: 
— eee for the next aii 


LIABILITIES. 
Caen. oe paid in, in Cash. 2... cc2.00 Sebvsccdaceccces 


Undivided prod 


‘sung: 





x 
Amoun on wy included under any of 
the above heads, viz: 
= dividends 


ebeeeseroce Seer eseercccwceseseserese 


29,708 00 
seceseee $34,526,828 87 
ie ers moa WALTER, BERET. 


Total.. 
rare or New Youre, Gounty or New Yor 


IAM H. PER: 
A. 


said county, being duly sworn. each for himsé) 
ing pan 2, fst d correct 





aoo- gh 629, Lt Laws of aa 


e in c 
received from Pthe Su certnbanioan Of Banks, es: 
day of September, 1 ,a8 the day on, which such report sha 
made. WILLIAM H. PER se, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. . 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both fT the Sd 
day of October, 1898, before me, 
8] Cas. D. CHICHESTER, Notary Public. 





DIVIDENDS. 





* OFFICE OF THE “ 
NORTH RIVER INSURANCE COMPANY.» 
4448 Cedar Street, New York, October 84, 1898. 


A DIVIDEND OF FOUR EO PER CENT. w upen the Ca) ~ 
Stock of the Com this day been de d, payab 
and after 10th Gothen 


The transfer book will be closed from ry ~ until the 10th ag 
By order CRUM, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
9-15 Murray St., New York, October 6th, 1898. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Rubber Company has thisday declared a quarterly dividend of 
TWO PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company from 
the net earnings for the fiscal year beginning April tst, 1898, to 
stockholders of record at 12 o’clock noon, October 15th, 1898, pay - 
able October 81st, 1898. 

The Preferred Transfer Books will close at-12 o’clock noon 
October 15th, 1898, and reopen at 10 a.m., November ist, 1898. 

CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. . 

THE ATOR BON. FY Pe aay Aw SANTA FE 

FOUR PER CENT. ATA O DIUSAMENT BONDS. 

Notice is hereby given ag 4 the Buard of Directors of this Com- 
pany has declared to be due and payable on the first day of No- 
vember, 1898, an instalment of interest (being the secon inatal- 
ment) upon the above bonds , at the rate of FOUR pe 
t ar amount thereof, bees Fort; aes 00) dollars u 


1,000 bond, ~ twenty (8 
uch interest 
edar Street, wor York ¢ City, N. Y., 
presentation and surrender of the’ ae 
and on the registered bonds to the re 
November ist, 1898. ae transfer boo! : of the re 
will close on October 1 ee one will remain closed until No- 
vember 2d, 1898. DINER, Assistant Freasurer. 
New York, September ah. iss. 


The American Bell Telephone 
Company. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on Satur- 
day, October 15th, 1898, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, September 30th, 1898. 

The transfer books wiil be closed from October 1st to October 
15th, 1898, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, September 2ist, 1898. 


INSURANCE. 
A WISE MAN 


is not only known by the company he keeps, but 
his wisdom is also shown in the fact that he 
carries as much life insurance for the benefit of 
his family as he can conveniently pay for. THE 
METROPOLITAN. LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY, of New 
‘York, would like to send its literature to any man 
who desires life insurance under the most favor- 
able conditions, its policies being of an exceed- 
ingly liberal character. 


Commercial. Union 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


_OF LONDON, 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
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1851 , 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, pepsi 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1898................ “78; $7981 o4 
LIABULITIES.....--..-.00-c20ccc eee 
SU BEI re ds avs v Kae sac ceast ais coccecesns 4 


Massachusetts Laws protect the me 738.30 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 


1898. NATIONAL = 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898. 








Capital Stock, all ng hpkinay ea de dhiwed ds tvgeadee 
Re-Insurance Reserve. .......-....cccsccscccescce 1 
{ Lomes and Sets. 1,380, 
Sanat pas Spdbhakde vsditnadeWecscearccccovsboaeee $4,433,018 86 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. ‘3 





STATE MUTUAL | 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
' OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK; President. | 


January 1st, 1898. ° 


ABBE PRG 5.26. 5505 eldiceewiiceiesd $13,455,690 32 | 
LIABILITIES............ce00000 tiesesscese’ 12,156,897 60 | 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,298,793 32 | 
Cash Surrender valaes stated in every policy, and wearantoct : 
by the Massachusetts. Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Dolindiinae: : 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 4 





PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, ga mat 
Insuranee in Fores,  - 


“$84,419,582 
118,654,728 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 





1850 


THE UNITED STATES 


-LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company contain 
the following clauses: 


‘6 After one year from: the dateo 


4 the liabilit 
of Ue ‘Gompan ssue. e liability 


this policy shall not be dis- 


policy contains no restriction whatever upon 
the pontine Ng tm respect either of travel, residence or 


Otte Doth ¢ Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as 
soon as as and’ stcoseet fae gue, been rec 


a 


to Seprecome this Com- 
aes may comme Richard E. Cochran, 3d Vice-Presi- 
: at the Home 0 Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
FICERS: 








JO: 


UsINANCE COMMITTEE 
GEO.G. WILLIAMS (ANGE Ge pie Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN 3. TUCKER cena ices 
Ip. B. PERKING, Jn... Prost. importers’ & Traders’ Nat. Bank 


POPC CORRE TEE TEESE DS ee ee esreeeeeeseeEeeeees® 





iNew England [lutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


:.. Post Office. Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - = = $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, 2 © ee «= 24,811,707 55 
Pee aa $2, 127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment licies issu 
Casu dis' soened) Pees Teles. 





phlets, ts, Fates, a and values for any age cent on application to 
the Company's Offi 


BENJ, F. STEVENS, President. 
- ALFRED D. POSTER, Vice-President; 
> S. F.. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., New York. 


THE Government makes a profit out of the New 
York Post-Office; but you could not afford to de- 
liver your own letters. : 

We can insure you against loss by fire, light- 
ning and tornado, and out of the many transac- 
tions we have in a year make a small profit. You 
cannot afford to carry your own insurance any 
more than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are issued under 
the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and are ‘‘ Conflagration 





Proof.”’ 
Capital, . = . = = $1,000,000 
Assets, - ° . - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = = - 4,464,212 
4,117,995 


Surplus to policy-holders, . 


OFFICERS: 


F, C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EV ANN, Vic President 
an! pp 35 ABs G, Ressetpey. 
E. L. ALLAR Rp.} } Ase’t Secretaries. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, ial Rialto Building, Chicago. GEO. 


General 
ROO! LYN ogy * agg pe BuiJding, Court and 
‘Montague Streets. C. H. Du’ UTOHER 


heute pon cell 








J. Ti. ALLEN, President. 
* "'W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
P. B. ALLEN, ad Vice-President. 
4. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

5D Philadelphia. 
oun ae Right -. naman hoywmanonseangy ee 00 
Reserve for re-inrurance and ali other claims............ 1,518,076 99 
ae over OH Liabilities....5........ccecceeccccsecceee - 542,801 63 


lAsseta, Jan, 1st, 189R..............00- z 2 
Te Sie a MONTGOMERY, Pood” 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTI 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New YorKE, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of. the Company 
submit the following statement. of its affairs on the 3ist of 
December, 189. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 
Sist December, 1897, ........00.ceceeecssreveces dessccwe $2,844,088 61 





Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1897 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums..............ceseee- Nastecstes - $3,891,998 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to “no 

December, 189 sis... .-seceeeeecececccseneeseeee sveees $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same period..... $1,425,650 20 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXpenses........es-ceeee $684,989 39 
The Company bas the following Assets, 

viz: 
United States and City of New York Stock: City 

Bank and Other Stocks............cecccccecceccccceees $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise............... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 

Dib eas'ncicgecgc coqebb ais bo 'ecSadabeSiaacaddédededsasabhes +. 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,026,605 97 
Cash In Bank. 06.6 ..c.00.ceeccecee seccccweccccevcecccesees 286,424 11 

MITER, 4 vescnccavnccncgscspevecesocegbocsospeccecen’ $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on tnvestments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

‘Tbe outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be wate at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net out pre- 
miums of the Company.for the year ending 8ist’ December, 1897, 
for which certificates wiil be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. — 

By order of the Boara, : ; : 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTE ES: 
QUBTAY AMSINCK JOHN D. HEWLETT 
OSEPH AGUSTI wows CHA 
VERNON a. viet, 
wate 


eo ea Bu N, tat if 
FRANCIS ETT, GEORGE H MACY 
GEORGE fOPPEL FRE DERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOSEPH H. ‘AN, EORGE wi INTARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, , A.A ‘ 

AM E DGE, - DENTON SMITH, 
Epws at a PAULL HEBAUD, 
i cre Woes 
CLIFFORD ey 

RY E. A Heep. cattle baie 
4, A. RAVEN, President. __ 


F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





fim. 


i> > TH) S —] Ss .) ott et ot 
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